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FOREWORD 

In  196$   the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  on  ^blic  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  study  the  Charles  River  Watershed,  which  includes  the  Muddy  River,  "with  a 
view  to  determining  the  advisability  of  improvements  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  water  supply,  recreation,  water  quality  control,  navigation,  tidal 
flood  control,  allied  purposes  and  related  land  resources."  Thirty-five 

a 

cities  and  towns  are  wholly  or  partially  within  the  watershed;  sixteen  Federal 
and  State  agencies  have  been  assigned  responsibility  for  portions  of  the  study; 
and  the  work  is  planned  to  require  four  and  a  half  years.   It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  study  will  be  at  least  as  important  as  the 
work  of  the  great  landscape  architects  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  whose 
art  is  visible  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  park  system  that  runs  from 
Jamaica  Pcnd  to  Charlesgate.  0 

The  Planning  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  initiated 
its  own  study  of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  the  Muddy  River,  and  the  Fens  in 
April,  19^7,   in  order  to  contribute  to  the  planning  effort  that  will  be  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corps.   The  concerns  of  this  report  are  both  more 
limited,  and  more  detailed  than  those  of  the  Corps's  work  because  they  are 
primarily  the  concerns  of  the  City  of  Boston,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  of  value  to  the  entire  metropolitan  community.  The  purpose  of  the  BRA 
study  has  been  to  evaluate  the  open-space  and  recreation  assets  and  potentials 
of  the  river-park  system  and  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  program  for  action 
to  the  City  of  Boston,  its  neighbors,  and  the  metropolitan  community. 


The  Redevelopment  Authority  is  of  course  aware  that  the  two  streams  flow 
along  its  boundaries  w ith  its  neighbors  and  that  there  are  metropolitan  juris- 
dictions that  are  charged  with  none  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  park  areas 
that  it  is  studying.   The  Charles  and.  the  Muddy,  however,  are  not  divisible 
into  isolated  segments  of  park  and  water.  Neither  ere  the  problems  of  the 
lower  Charles  Rasin  separable  from  the  problems  of  the  entire  watershed..  The 
recommendations,  therefore,  extend  to  many  aspects  of  the  common  river-park 
system,  and  their  implementation  will  require  the  cooperation  of  many  differ- 
ent jurisdictions. 

The  City  of  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  owns'  and  administers 
the  parkland  around  Jamaica  Pond,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Muddy  as  far  as 
Park  Drive,  and  from  there  through  the  Fens  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
The  Brookline  Park  Department  has  responsibility  for  the  part  of  the  Muddy 
River  parkland  within  Brookline,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  from  Park 
Drive  southward  to  the  point  opposite  Ward's.  Pond  where  the  Boston-Brookline 
boundary  turns  westward. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to  the  Charles  the  Fens  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.   The  MpC  also  holds 
title  to  the  park  roads  but,  except  under  specific  legislative  authorization, 
has  no  continuing  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the  waterways. 

The  MPC  owns  and  administers  the  parkland  and  undeveloped  shore  areas  and 
roads  along  the  Charles  River  Basin  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  l/atertown,  and 
Newton.   Presently,  the  sole  exception  to  clear  title  is  the  Water town  Arsenal 
shore,  where  the  MDC  possesses  a  "care  and  control"  easement  over  a  narrow 
strip  of  shoreline.   The  MDC  owns  the  Charles  River  Dam,  leasing  land  to  t he 
Museum  of  Science.   Other  leases  have  been  given  to  boat  clubs,  to  VFW  and 
American  Legion  posts,,  and  to  cultural  organisations. 


This  study  of  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  has  been  conducted  with  reference 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  very   able  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
The  following  material  has  been  of  particular  importance  in  policy  formulation: 

Study  and  Recommended  Program  of  Development  of  Parks  and  Reserva- 
tions and  Recreational  Facilities  of  the  Metropolitan"  Parks  District, 
prepared  in  19iT6  by  "Edwards,  Kelcey  and  Beck  for  the  .Parks  Division 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

An  Inventory  and  Plan  for  Development  of  the  Natural  Resources  of 
Massachusetts,  Pa-"t  II:   Rib  lie  Outdoor  Recreation,  prepared  "oy 
Edwards j  Kelcey  and  Reck  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
in  1957  and  revised  and  updated  by  the  Department  in  1°66. 

North  Terminal  Area.  Study;  Boston,  Car -brad  re,  and  Somerville, 
Massachusetts:  A  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Related  land  Development,  prepared  for the  North  Terminal 
Area  Policy  Committee  by  Barton-Aschman  Associates  and  others  in 
1962. 

Open  Space  and  Recreation  Study  for  the  Boston  Region,  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  in~19~5F.  ~ 

The  Mystic,  Clr  rles  and  Neponset  Rivers ,  draft  prepared  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  in  1967. 

This  report  follows  the  call  of  THE  1965/1975'  GENERAL  PUN  FOR  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON  AND  THE  REGIONAL  CORE  that  "the  fullest  possible  use  be  made  of 
Boston's  recreational  assets."   Other  planning  projects  of  the  BRA1},  including 
both  an  open  space  study  and  a  North  End  recreation  study  that  are  currently 
being  prepared,  and  the  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plans  and  other  urban 
renewal  planning  studies  for  areas  contiguous  to  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy, 
have  served  as  sources  of  information  and  will,  in  turn,  benefit  from  the 
findings  of  this  report. 

Many  people  in  many  different  agencies  have  given  generous  assistance  to 
the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  their  help  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Special  mention  should   Lie  made  of  the  help  Riven  by  staff  members   of  the 
Corps  of  Ennincers,    the  MDC,    the  1'iAPC,    and   the  Boston   Parks  and  Recreation 
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Department. 
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CHAPTER  I— T'D;;  SCENIC  CORRIDOR  TODAY 

"The  work  of  the  elder  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Charles  Eliot  may 
well  he  considered  the  foundation  to  a  beautiful  city  with  unusual 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.   The  vision  and  power  to  de- 
sign with  which  these  men  shaped  the  landscape  for  the  age  of  the 
horse  and  the  carriage  is  now  needed  in  shaping  the  metropolis  of 
the  future.'" 

from  the  First  Prize  Program,  The  Boston  Contest,  19hh. 

For  about  a  century,  Boston  has  been  a  metropolitan  city,  the  urban 
center  of  a  large,  highly  populated  area — crowded,  bustling,  creative.  Within 
recent  years,  the  metropolitan  area  has  experienced,  the  beginning  of  a  rapid 
climb  in  population  growth,  expected  to  reach  $.$   million  by  the  year  2C00. 
Boston,  the  regional  c ore,  has  undergone  an  unprecedented  program  of  urban 
redevelopment  and  improvements,  which  vail  extend  well  into  the  future. 

At  this  point  in  tine,  with  major  urban  programs  in  planning  or  under 
way  and  an  important  t arget  date  for  civic  improvements,  the  celebration  in 
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1975  and  197^  of  the  bicentennial  of  American  independence,  only  a  short  time 
off,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  appraise  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental assets  of  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  area — the  Charles  River  Basin 
and  the  river  parkland  of  the  Muddy  and  the  Fens.     .  ..*' ■  .   .- ,*' 

t 
'  ;   P  . 

During  the  century  that  Boston  has  been  growing  as  a  metropolis,  the 
waters,  parklsnds,  and  recreational  open  spaces  of  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy — 
within  the  very  heartland  of  the  metropolitan  area — have  been  gradually  ac- 
quired and  improved.  With  the  future  growth  anticipated  for  Boston,  the 
Charles  and  the  Muddy  will  become  correspondingly  more  important.  A  revital- 
ized and  strengthened  river  parkland  system  in  Boston  and  its  region  of  to- 
morrow is  essential. 


The  Charles  anfl  the  Muddy,  together  with  the  green  parklands  within  which 
they  flow  and  the  scenic  natural,  architectural,  and  historic  areas  alon? 
their  borders,  form  two  arias  of  the  most  important  scenic  corridor  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  most  significant  in  New  England  and  the  nation. 
One  arm,  the  Charles  River  Basin  from  Charles  River  Dam  to  Watertown  Dam,  is 
the  most  vivid  landmark  in  the  city.   Views  across  the  Basin — of  the  Boston 
skyline,  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  tower— -not  only  r;ive 
pleasure  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  but  are  the  means  by  which  they 
orient  themselves  with  their  surroundings.   The  other  arm,  the  Fens  and  the 
Muddy  River,  has  a  more  intimate  scale — a  meandering  creek  bordered  by  seem- 
ingly vnld  areas,  providing  refreshing  contrast  for  the  visitor,  who  feels 
himself  protected  within  it  from  the  urban  life  surrounding  him. 

Although  the  Fens  and  the  Muddy  together  form  a  single  arm  of  the 
Scenic  Corridor,  they  are  in  fact  two  virtually  separate  bodies  of  water. 

0 

When  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  created  the  Fens  eighty  years  ago,  it  was  a  tidal 
basin  receiving  fresh  flows  of  sea  water  twice  daily,  occasionally  flooded 
by  the  overflow  from  Stony  Brook.   Olmsted's  plan  required  the  diversion  of 
the  Muddy  to  the  Charles  under  Brookline  Avenue,  but  his  design  of  the  park 
simulated  a  connection  between  the  two  bodies  of  water,  a  connection  that 
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exists  only  during  storms,  when  rates  are  opened  to  permit  overflow  from  the 
Muddy  to  pass  into  the  Fens.   The  connection,  however,  even  though  simulated, 
was  an  important  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  Boston  park  system, 
greatly  increasing  the  value  of  each  element.   The  subsequent  break  in  the 
parkland  that  was  the  result  of  construction  of  a  parking  lot,  by  its  very 
ugliness  and  by  effectively  barring  pedestrian  movement  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, is  perhaps  the  best  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  continuity. 
(Throughout  this  report  the  Fens  is  included  when  the  Muddy  is  referred  to 
except  when  the  context  makes  a  distinction  clear.) 
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The  significance  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  lies  both  in  its  aspect  as  urban 
parkland  and  in  its  aspect  as  a  corridor  enclosing  waterways. 

The  Scenic  Corridor  embraces  and  conserves  two  natural  streams  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolitan  area..  Urbanites  are  refreshed  by  contact  with  un- 
spoiled nature,  and  this  contact  is  especially  mean  ingful  where  major  natural 
features  are  Involved.   The  characteristics  of  open  and  moving  water  make 
rivers  the  most  sought-after  and  valuable  of  natural  features.   The  Scenic 
Corridor  is  in  the  center  of  the  Boston  region,  where  it  is  needed  the  most 
by  a  dense  urban  population  for  relaxation,  recreation,  and  general  enjoyment. 

The  Scenic  Corridor  consists  of  major  recreational  waters,  parklands,  and 
open  space  along  the  shores  that  are  almost  entirely  under  park  agency  owner- 
ship. Few  areas,  albeit  important  ones,  must  be  acquired  or  developed  to  com- 
plete the  public  parklands  along  the  river.   Public  fmids  can  be  spent  wisely 
and  efficiently  in  filling  these  gaps. 

The  Scenic  Corridor  possesses  thirty  miles  of  continuous  pathways  for  the 
use  of  pedestrians  and  cyclists  and  is  traversed  by  scenic  parkways  that  serve 
large  numbers  of  commuters,  sightseers,  and  pleasure  travelers.   Continuity 
insures  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  public  in  park  and  recreation 
facilities  strung  out  along  a  common  shoreline,  by  making  all  facilities 
highly  accessible  and  expenditures  for  new  facilities  or  improvements  more  ef- 
fective.  Psychological  value  is  added  by  continuity  because  of  the  major  di- 
mensions of  the  parkland  and  because  options  for  combinations  of  recreation 
opportunities  become  more  numerous,  thus  enhancing  both  the  civic  image  and 
the  individual's  sense  of  personal  expression  in  the  city.   Finally,  there  is 
a  reinforcement  of  the  human  scale  in  continuous  paths  that  are  free  from 
interference  from  vehicular  traffic  and  urban  commotion,  and  at  the  same  time, 


there  is  a  favorable  reinforcement  of  the  experience  of  driving  on  the  Corri- 
dor's scenic  parkways  when  they  are  similarly  protected  from  cross-interference. 
Both  the  park  user  and  the  parkway  driver  are  important,  and  both  can  be  served 
by  preservation  and  enhancement  of  abundant  and  continuous  river  parkland  be- 
tween parkway  and  shoreline. 

The  Scenic  Corridor  is  the  physical  centerpiece  of  the  region,  framing 
the  edges  of  the  Boston  core  and  giving  form  to  continuing  urban  development 
along  its  borders.   Land  values  and  assessments  have  been  sustained  in  border- 
ing areas  at  higher  levels  than  in  more  remoted  locations,  an  effect  of  the 
view  of  the  open  parkland  and  of  pedestrian  accessibility  to  it,  but  such 
major  open  space  is  most  important  in  a.  city-wide  and  metropolitan  sense,  en- 
dowing the  entire  community  with  aesthetic,  recreational,  and  civic  benefits. 

The  Scenic  Corridor  is  continuous  with  other  major  open  spaces  in  the 
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metropolitan  reagion — with  the  Charles  River  Valley  upstream  of  Watertown  and 
with  Boston  Harbor  and  Massachusetts  Bay  below  the  estuary,  the  most  important 
group  in  the  dwindling  reserves  of  the  open  space  in  the  Boston  region.   Public 
action  in  enhancing  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  'should  be  mu- 
tually reinforced  with  similar  actions  in  the  Valley  and  in  the  Bay.  As  the 
■narket  mechanisms  that  are  at  the  heart  of  urbanization  consume  more  and  more 
space,  this  group,  and  especially  the  Scenic  Corridor,  will  become  ever  more 
valuable  and  deserving  of  protection. 

In  describing  the  Scenic  Corridor,  three  tiers  or  zones  can  be  distin- 
guished, each  roughly  parallel  with  the  streams:   the  river  parkland,  the 
urban  edge,  and  the  skyline  zone. 

1.   The  River  Parkland  —  Including  the  streams  themselves,  the  shores,  and 


the  bordering  parkways,  the  river  parkland  is  the  heart  of  the  Corridor.  Post 
of  the  area  of  this  zone  is  actual  parkland  in  public  ownership,  some  sections 
are  undeveloped  shores  in  park  agency  ownership,  and  two  sections  are  indus- 
trial shorelines  that  have  por.kland  potential.   The  river  parkland  lias  been 
abused  by  the  pollution  of  its  streams,  by  road  construction  that  has  en- 
croached upon  and  consumed,  large  areas  of  parkland,  by  misuse  of  park  and  rec- 
reation potential  on  land  and  water,  and  by  public  apathy  and  neglect. 

2.  The  Urban  IDd<~e — In  the  center  of  Boston's  rapidly  urbanizing  metro- 
politan region,  the  entire  edge  fronting  on  the  borders  of  the  parkland  is 
considered  urban,  even  though  much  of  it  includes  institutional  open  space 
and  native  hillsides.   The  urban  edge  has  been  disfigured  in  some  places  by- 
inappropriate  land  use.   Incompatible  industrial  and  commercial  uses  and,  in 
some  instances,  residential  and  institutional  projects  endanger  the  valuable 
environmental  assets  of  the  Corridor.   The  fate  of  both  natural  features  and 
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developed  frontages  within  the  urban  edge  will  be  important  in  determining 
whether  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  inner  zone,  the  river  parkland,  will 
persist  or  be  diminished. 

3.  The  Skyline  Zone — At  various  distances  beyond  the  actual  urban  edge 
that  fronts  on  the  river  parkland,  the  landmarks  and  horizons  of  Boston's  dy- 
namic core,  which  will  in  time  be  joined  by  the  skylines  of  its  neighbors, 
constitute  the  third  major  scenic  element  in  the  Corridor.   Since  the  skyline 
is  not  a  fixed  feature,  the  skyline  zone  can  only  be  roughly  identified  as  the 
area  enclosing  landmark  buildings  that  can  be  clearly  perceived  from  Major- 
points  along  the  river  parkland.   The  boston  skyline  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
edges  of  the  Charles  as  from  no  other  point  in  the  metropolitan  area,  a  pano- 
rama of  great  value.   The  greatest  threat  to  the  skyline  zone,  in  terms  of  its 
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value  to  the  Scenic  Corridor,  is  an  uncontrolled  development  pattern  along  the 
urban  edge  that  would  reduce  the  skyline's  visibility.  The  best  answer  to 
this  danger  is  the  development  of  better  controls  and  guidelines  over  the 
urban  edge  to  orevent  its  becoming  a  barrier  to  the  panoramic  view. 

The  river  parkland  is  the  key  zone  of  the  Scenic  Corridor.   It  has  within 
it  many  varied  elements .  Brief  description  of  the  basic  environmental  assets 
of  the  parkland  is  given  below. 

T!l£  Streams  and  Ponds 

The  Charles  Paver  Basin  extends  eight  and  a  half  miles  between  VJatertown 
Dam  and  Charles  River  Dam,   The  river  itself  rises  in  Echo  Pond  near  Hopkin- 
ton,  winding  seventy-one  miles  to  Boston  Harbor.   Charles  River  Dam  lies 
nearly  a  mile  above  the  month.  The  river's  watershed  covers  300  square  miles, 
whereas  the  Basin  between  the  two  darns  covers  662  acres,  exclusive  of  Broad 
and  Lechmere  canals.   The  river  channel  in  the  North  Terminal  Area,  between 
Charles  River  Dam  and  the  harbor,  may  in  the  future  become  part  of  the  Basin 
as  a  result  of  construction  of  a  new  dam. 

The  water  of  the  Basin  is  severely  polluted  by  sewage  overflows,  domestic 
and  industrial  wastes  originating  upstream,  oil  drainage  from  railroad  and 
trucking  yards,  salt-water  intrusions  through  the  lock  and  sluice  of  Charles 
River  Dam,  and  the  thermal  effluents  of  power  plants. 

The  Basin  is  nevertheless  a  prime  recreational  and  aesthetic  asset  of  the 
Boston  area,  supporting  twenty  boating  facilities  and  more  than  eight  hundred 
craft.   It  once  also  served  as  a  popular  resource  for  swimming  and  fishing. 


The  Muddy  Riycr  rises  in  '/ford's  Pond,  fed  mainly  by  seepage  springs  from 
the  waters  of  Jamaica  Pond  twenty  feet  higher  than  Ward's,  and  by  other 
springs  and  Brookline  Brook  in  the  vicinity  of 'Leverett  Pond.   It  flows  above 
ground  as  far  as  Park  Drive  and  throurh  conduits  from  there  under  Erookline 
Avenue  to  the  Charles  River.   During  storms  pates  are  opened  into  the  Fens, 
permitting  excess  water  to  flow  to  the  Charles  that  way.   Sewer  overflows 
along  the  Muddy  River  in  both  Boston  and  Erookline  contribute  to  the  pollution 
of  the  Muddy,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  low  flow  of  the  stream. 

The  Fens  is  an  independent  body  of  water  with  a  drainage  area  of -one 
square  mile,  augmented  in  time  of  storm  by  overflows  from  the  Muddy  River  and 
Stony  Brook.   The  problem  of  pollution  introduced  from  these  sources  is 
exacerbated  by  stagnation:  when  the  Charles  River  Basin  was  created,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  adequate  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  Fens,  although  up 
until  that  time  the  tides  had  flowed  through  it  twice  daily.  0 

Jamaica  Pond  is  a  popular  fishing  -and  boating  resource.   It  is  the  only 
water  body  in  the  Charles-Muddy  system  that  is  presently  free  from  pollution. 

The  Islands 

There  are  five  small  islands  along  the  Muddy  River,  some  easily  acces- 
sible. There  is  one  in  the  Charles  River  Basin,  Sunrise  Island  in  Vfetertown, 
with  an  area  of  roughly  four  acres. 

The  Shores 

Total  parkland  in  public  ownership  alon-^  the  Charles  and  Muddy  amounts  to 
6'SO  acres  (including  gross  area  of  park  and  recreation  lands,  but  not  roads 


and  water  bodies-"-).  The  HOC  holds  title  to  roughly  173  acres  along  the 
Charier,  in  Boston  and  179  acres  in  Cambridge,  Newton,  and  Watertown.  The 
City  of  Boston  holds  title  to  229  acres,  and.  the  Town  of  Brookline  79  acres, 
alonr  the  Muddy.   Below  the  Charles  River  Dam,  along  the  shores  of  the  North 
Terminal  Area  waterfront,  former  tidelands  are  held  by  various  public  and 
private  owners. 

Nonantum — This  area  is  the  most  rustic  and  tranquil  s ection  of  the  Basin. 
Willows  and  other  tree  species  border  the  shores,  which  slope  up  to  the 
Watertown  bluff  on  the  north  shore  and  to  the  Norton  and  Faneuil  ridges  on 
the  south.  Because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  the  water  is  generally 
placid  and  reflective.   Two  powerboat  clubs  are  located  in  this  area.   Sunrise 
Island  is  covered  with  gray  birch  and  scrub  and  lies  close  to  the  Watertown 
shore.  Modest  park  areas  have  been  developed  on  the  Watertown  shore.   On  the 
Nonantun  Road  shore,  intensive  recreation  facilities,  including  a  skating  rink, 
playficlds,  and  a  launching  ramp,  have  been  developed.   The  roadside  trees  on 
iboth  Nonantum  Road  and  Greenough  Boulevard  are  particularly  attractive. 

Arsenal — The  narrowest  section  of  the  Basin  and  almost  a  mile  long,  this 
Dart  of  the  Charles  is  dominated  by  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on  the  slope  of  the 
bluff,  with  its  massive  buildings  and  wooded  edges.   On  the  Boston  shore,  once 
the  site  of  the  Brighton  abattoir,  the  land  is  blighted  and  open,  without 
paths. 

Soldiers  Field  Road — The  parkland  along  Soldiers  Field  Road  faces  the 
rolling  hillsides  on  the  opposite  shore  where  the  Cambridge  and  Mount  Auburn 
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Cemeteries  have  preserved  attractive  open-space  qualities.  On  the  Soldiers 
Field  Road  side  beautiful  groups  of   willows  a  re  spread  over  open  grassland. 
Picnic  areas  and  a  playground  are  extremely  popular,  even  in  early  spring  and 
late  fall.  The  former  artificial  mound,  constructed  for  an  arts  center  thea- 
ter, will  he  leveled  in  the  near  future.   Some  areas  are  still  undeveloped  for 
park  and  recreation  use  and  represent  an  unused  potential.   On  the  Cambridge 
shore  the  remnant  of  an  interesting  wetland,  called  Hell's  Half-acre,  still 
supports  nesting  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

Harvard — The  University  dominates  the  urban  edge  of  the  tight  turns  of  the 
Charles  in  this  area.   The  Harvard  Houses  and  spires,  as  well  as  the  toilers  of 
its  new  architecture,  represent  an  important  scenic  asset.   The  famed  sycamores 
along  Memorial  Drive  are  a Iso  an  important  element.  There  are  no  shore  sec- 
tions in  this  area  that  have  not  been  given  landscape  treatment.   The  shores 
are  heavily  used  by  students  and  visitors  for  general  relaxation,  informal 
sport,  and  special  gatherings  such  as  the  annual  Kite  Flight.   Five  boat- 
houses,  including  two  o\med  by  Harvard,  are  found  in  this  area.   The  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future  near  Lars  Anderson 
Bridpe . 

Magazine  Beach — Except  for  Magazine  Beach  itself,  this  area  of  commercial 
and  industrial  edges  has  lost  much  of  its  natural  a ttractiveness.   The  trees 
have  disappeared  from  the  Turnpike  and  tandem  trailer  depot  edges,  while  on 
the  Cambridge  side,  the  Memorial  Drive  tree  rows  are  thin,  dominated  by  the 
commercial  roadside  facilities  on  the  urban  edge  beyond.   The  shore  edge  of 
Storrow  Drive  is  not  presently  suitable  for  pedestrian  or  bicycle  passage. 
Magazine  Beach  itself  is  an  important  park  and  recreation  resource,  including 
play fie Ids,  picnic  area,  a  launching  area,  a  swimming  pool,  attractive  wooded 


grassland,  and  on  its  upstream  edge,  the  Riverside  Boathouse.  Magazine  Beach, 
because  of  its  substantial  area  and  convenient  location,  has  greater  recrea- 
tion potential  than  is  presently  used. 

The  Lower  Basin — The  centerpiece  of  the  Boston  region,  the  Basin's  broad 
water?  represent  a  unique  aesthetic  resource.  Whether  reflecting  the  setting 
sun  or  the  niftfit  illuminations  of  the  city,  the  Charles  provides  visual  satis- 
factions that  counter  the  misfortunes  of  its  pollution.   The  parklands  of  the 
Embankment  and  Charlesbank  on  the  Boston  shore  are  the  nost  pooular  of  the 
core  area.  They  are  a  focal  point  for  a  preat  variety  of  recreational  activi- 
ties, from  bench-sitting  and  sunbathing  to  the  Boston  Pops  Concerts  at  the 
Hatch  Shell.   Three  small  playgrounds  exist  on  the  Embankment,  and  playfields, 
a  swimming  pool,  and  tennis  courts  at  Charlesbank.  Accessibility  to  these 
facilities  across  Storrow  Drive  has  been  partly  improved  by  pedestrian  over- 
passes. In  contrast,  the  Embankment  at  the  edge  of  Memorial  Drive  in  Cambridge 
is  minimal.   Paths  are  numerous  on  both  embankments  but  are  not  well-linked 
with  other  park  and  recreation  areas  upstream  or  downstream.  The  urban  edge  is 
dominated  by  MIT  on  the  Cambridge  shore  and  by  Boston  University,  Back  Bay  and 
Beacon  Hill  on  the  Boston  shore,  with  the  skyline  of  downtown  Boston  revealed 
behind.   The  Museum  of  Science  is  situated  on  Charles  River  Dam  at  the  Basin's 
lowest  edn;e,  A  p;reat  number  of  people  use  the  outstanding  boating  and  sailing 
facilities  of  the  Basin  each  year. 

The  Estuary — The  Estuary,  the  North  Terminal  Area  waterfront,  is  immedi- 
ately dovmstream  of  the  Basin.   The  North  Terminal  Area  is  a  transportation, 
warehousing,  and  industrial  area,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 'Railroad  dominates 
both  shores  at  present.   Actual  waterfront  uses  such  as  shipping  have  disap- 
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peared,  and  some  obsolete  and  derelict  structures  remain •  Aesthetically  this 
is  a  poor  area,  but  the  potential  both  for  new  development"  and  for  the  recap- 
ture of  the  shores  for  use  as  public  embankments  is  great. 

Chsrlesgate — From  the  beginning  of  its  history  as  a  park  corridor  between 
the  Fens  and  the  Charles  Basin,  Charlesgate  has  been  dominated  by  the  transpor-, 
tat ion  arteries  that  border  and  traverse  it.  The  landscaped  small  park  areas 
within  and  the  nicturesnue,  moderately-scaled  building  facades  along  its  edges 
are  valuable  scenic  assets.   Equally  important  is  the  linkage  between  the  Fens 
and  the  Charles,  the  potential  of  which,  as  a  safe  and  attractive  streams ide 
path,  has  yet  to  be  realizdd. 

The  Fens — The.  Fens  is  a  unique  park  area  in  t  he  metropolitan  region.   It 
was  designed,  some  years  before  the  Charles  River  Dam  and  Basin  were  created, 
as  a  saltwater  marsh  to  serve  both  as  parkland  and  for  flood-storage.  At  pres- 
ent it  constitutes  a  partly  wild,  reed-edged  park  area,  highly  popular  for  its 
informal  park  characteristics,  in  the  heart  of  an  important  insitutional  area 
at  the  edge  of  the  Boston  core.   Two  small  playgrounds  and  a  large  playfield 
ore  used,  but  are  not  as  sought  after  as  the  scenic  natural  a reas  suitable  for 
general  relaxation. 

The  Fens  Neck — A  narrow  parkland  link  between  the  Fens  and  the  Muddy  River' , 
the  Neck  possesses  abundant  tree  plantings  and  is  considered  an  environmental 
advantage  by  institutions  and  residents  of  the  surrounding  areas,  even  though 
the  open  water  and  the  parkland  itself  have  been  covered  and  dismembered  by  a 
a  parking  lot  and  other  filled  areas.  The  recapture  of  the  original  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  Neck — the  restoration  of  water,  parkland,  and  paths — repre- 
sents an  unachieved  potential. 
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The  Rivorway — Here  the   stream  flows  open  one)  undisturbed,   bordered  by 
continuous  paths,   unobstructed  by  cross-streets  and  buffered   on  both  the 
Boston  ;md    ^rookline  sides   by  abundant  oaks  and  willows. 

Olmsted  Park — Important  wooded  areas  reach  along  the   scenic   Jamaicaway 
and  over  extensive  portions  around   Leverett  and  Ward's  Ponds.     Ward's   Pond 
especially  possesses  uniquely  tranquil  and  remote  qualities,   which  are  protected 
from  the   sight  and  sounds  of  the   Jagaicaway  traffic  by  the   tree-covered  slope. 
An  open,    informal  ballfield  near  Leverett  Pond  does  not  interfere  with  park  use, 
but  a  covered  skating  rink  has   intruded  with  unfortunate   results   into  "the 
area  near  Willow  Pond  Road.      The   Leverett  and  Ward's   Pond   area  is  also  an  ex- 
tremely important  asset  as  undisturbed  parkland,   ponds,    and  woods  because  of 
its  abundant   flora  and   fauna.      The   Children's  Museum  has   inventoried  more  than 
300- species   of  birds  and   almost   "}$0  species   of  other  wildlife   in  this   rich 
area.  o 

Jamaica  nond--An  important  regional  parkland  recreation  area,  Jamaica 
Pond  has  boating  and  fishing  facilities,  a  ballfield,  and  general  park  and 
path  areas  that  serve  great  numbers  of  visitors  in  the  summer.  Its  wooded 
areas,  vales,  and  slopes  represent  a.  key  resource  of  natural  beauty  at  the 
southern  end   of  the  Scenic   Corridor, 

Public  Objectives   for  the  Scenic  Corridor 

The  planning   study  of  which  this  report  is  the  result  has  sought  to 
evaluate  the  environmental  and   recreational  assets  of  the   Charles    Paver  Easin, 
the  Fens,   and  the  Muddy  River  and   to  recommend  ways  in  which  these   assets  can 
be  preserved,   enhanced,    and  expanded.      The   objectives   of  the. proposed  action 
program   arc: 
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1.  Conservation  and  perpetual  protection  of  the  streams  and  shores  of 

the  Scenic  Corridor  as  open  parkland  and  recreational  open"  space. 

2.  Enhancement  or  recapture  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  streams  and 
shores  wherever  it  has  been  polluted,  damaged,  or  lost  to  public  enjoyment. 

3.  Preservation  of  scenic  and  historic  areas  within  the  river  parkland 
and  on  its  urban  edge. 

k«   Better  controls  over  urban  development  along  the  edge  to  insure  com- 
patible relationships  between  the  natural  landscape  and  urban  form. 

$.      Strcnrthenlng  of  the  continuity  of  the  streams,  parkland,  and  paths, 
and  the  linking  of  the  Corridor  to  the  Charles  River  Valley  upstream  of  Water- 
town  and  to  the  renewed  waterfronts  of  Boston  Harbor. 
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CHAPTER  II— SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIOUS 
Historic  Importance 

In  order  to  provide  suitable  recognition  at  the  national  level  of  Boston's 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open  space,  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  should  designate  a  Charles  River  National 
Historic  Recreation  Landmark  District,  including  the  parkland  of  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  the  Fens,  and  the  Muddy  River. 

Preparations  should  be  made  for  a  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of 
the  development  of  the  Boston  park  system  in  1976,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
dote  of  the  Faneu.il  Hall  meeting  at  which  Boston's  first  parks  plan  was  en- 
dorsed, as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  American  independence 
in  Boston. 

Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland 

It  is  important  that  the  entire  rim  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the 
length  of  the  Muddy  River,  including  the  Fens,  be  considered  a  continuous 
public  embankment;  that  where  none  now  exists,  embankments  be  developed;  that 
the  existing  path  systems  of  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River.be  improved  and  new 
oaths  built  where  necessary;  and  that  the  streams  themselves  be  open  and  con- 
tinuous. 

In  order  to  achieve  continuity,  two  kinds  of  public  action  are  required: 
restoration  of  deleted  sections  of  path  or  shore  and  acquisition  of  the  Water- 

o 

town  Arsenal  and  North  Terminal  Area  shorelines. 

Along  the  Muddy  River  there  are  three  points  at  which  parkland  and  path 
continuity  has. been  seriously  disrupted  and  should  be  restored:   the  Jamaica- 
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way  at  its  intersection  v/ith  Boylston  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue,  the  Fenway 
neck  between  the  Fens  and  the  Riverway,  and  Charlesgate. 

At  a  number  of  places  along  the  Charles,  continuity  of  the  parkland  is  novi 
broken,  but  reconstruction  is  possible  by  such  devices  as  path  construction, 
new  overpasses  and  underpasses,  and  new  embankment  development.   Places  at 
which  work  is  recommended  are  Vfatertown  Bridge,  Grcenough  Boulevard  Extension, 
Eliot  Bridge,  Soldiers  Field  Road  fronting  the  Turnpike,  Memorial  Drive  at 
B.  U,  Bridge,  the  Memorial  Drive  Interchange  at  Longfellow  Bridge,  and  the 
Charles  River  Dam. 

The  shore  of  the  'iatertown  Arsenal  should  be  developed  by  the  MDC  as  a 
metropolitan-regional  park  and  integrated  with  the  neighboring  shore  park 
areas  of  Nonantum  Road,  the  former  abattoir  shore,  and  Soldiers  Field  P.oad. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  shore  between  Arsenal  and  North  Beacon 
Streets  be  acquired  to  an  average  width  of  300  feet,  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 30  acres,  in  order  to  insure  the  rehabilitation  of  a  scenic  riverside 
edge,  to  provide  areas  for  various  low- intensity  recreational  uses,  and  to 
make  possible  the  reconstruction  of  Charles  River  Road  away  from  the  shore. 

Behind  the  Arsenal  property  to  the  east  of  Arsenal  Street,  an  open  slope 
area  is  available  for  development.  A  portion  of  the  area,  seven  acres  in 
size,  should  also  be  acquired  by  the  MDC  and  developed  for  intensive  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 

The  blighted  shores  of  the  Charles  in  the  North  Terminal  Area  should  be 
transformed  into  landscaped  public  recreational  embankments,  linking  the 
Charles  River  Basin  with  Boston  Harbor.   Because  of  the  exceptional  importance 
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of  upgrading  this  riverfront  to  a  prime  role  in  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor,  the 

problem;.;  of  the  North  Terminal  Area  should  receive  high  priority  in  public 
attention  and  action. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Commonwealth  should  immediately  undertake  to  clear 
its  title  to  the  entire  riverfront  of  the  North  Terminal  Area  between  Charles 
River  Dam  and  the  proposed  Warren  Avenue  Dam.  Whether  or  not  further  legis- 
lative approval  is  given  to  the  MDC  dam  construction  project,  the  riverfront 
should  be  in  public  control. 

Before  authorizing  construction  by  the  MDC  of  the  new  dam,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  take  care  to  provide  the  MDC  with  the  means  to  rehabilitate  the 
shores  and  eliminate  pollution  sources  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  newly 
impounded  waters  will  be  of  no  lower  quality  than  those  of  the  Basin,  with 
which  they  will  be  directly  joined.   Public  acquisition  of  the  entire  shore- 
line  is  thus  essential. 

A  joint  committee  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  should  be  convened  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  to  develop  and  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  North  Terminal 
Area  Study  for  extension  of  landscaped  embankments  from  the  Charles  River 
Basin  to  Warren  Avenue. 

The  North  Terminal  Area  Technical  Committee,  which  is  the  coordinating 
body  on  public  transportation  projects  in  the  area,  should  insure  that 
plans  for  the  proposed  Leverett  Circle-City  Square  Bridge,  the  connec- 
tions between  the  Inner  Belt  and  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway,  and  other  roadways 
crossing  the  Charles  are  well-coordinated  with  plans  for  the .embankments. 
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In  new  development  projects  that  may  take  place  fronting  on  the  embank- 
ments, strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  attract  investment  in  facilities 
compatible  in  use,  siting,  and  design  with  the  -public  actv  ities  and  recrea- 
tional character  of  the  waterfront. 

Once  continuity  is  achieved  by  a  program  of  restoration  and  acquisition, 
provision  of  nev;  elements  should  be  undertaken  that  will  enhance  the  value  ,of 
the  continuity.   Suggested  improvements  are  a  Boston  Bikeway,  an  improvement 
program-". for  streets  leading  to  the  river  parkland,  extension  of  paths  'like  the 
Freedom  and  Heritage  Trails  to  join  the  Scenic  Corridor  path  system,  and  a 
landmark  at  Charlesgate  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  converging  stream, 
park,  and  path  systems  of  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy  .River  and  to  serve  as  a 
mark  of  recognition  for  the  historic  efforts  that  created  them. 

The  Urban  Edge 

0 

Although  considerable  study  must  be  given  to  the  subject  of  controls  0'  er 
the  urban  edge  of  the  Scenic  Corridor,  it  is  appropriate  for  this  report  to 
make  recommendations  about  the  directions  such  study  might  take. 

The  MAPC  should  define  the  geographical  area  of  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor — 
the  Charles  from  Watertovn  DajT:  to  Boston  rferhor,  the  Buddy  River  from  the 
southern  edge  of  Jamaica  Pond  to  Park  Drive,  and  the  Fens  from  Park  Drive  to 
Charlesgate.  The  MAPC-  should  also  define  three  corridor  zones  parallel  to 
the  streams — the  river  parkland,  the  urban  edge,  and  the  skyline. 

The  MAPC,  in  cooperation  with  all  jurisdictions  having  interests  along 
the  Scenic  Corridor,  should  develop  recommendations  for  these  jurisdictions 
on  how  they  nirht  more  effectively  protect  the  Scenic  Corridor  through  exist- 
ing controls  over  all  lands  within  the  river  parkland  and  urban  edge  zones  of 
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the  Corridor. 

The  City  of  Boston  should  take  immediate  stops  to  protect  its  own 
Charles  shoreline  in  the  districts  upstream  of  B.  U.  Bridge  that  are  pres- 
ently zoned  for  industry,  either  by,  a  new  ordinance  like  the  Park  Frontages 
Ordinance  or  by  amending  the  Zoning  Code. 

The  MA  PC  should  study  alternatives  for  a  mere  effective  framework  for 
action  in  the  Scenic  Corridor,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  FARC's  existing 
powers  of  review  and  recommendation  or  establishment  of  a  Design  Advisory 
Board  or  of  a  Charles  River  Valley  Commission  with  powers  to  acquire  land. 

Transportation  •  • 

Two  kinds  of  projects  are  proposed  that  would  affect  the  Scenic  Corridor. 
One  is  construction  of  expressv7ays  and  arterial  roadways  by  the  Department  of 

o 

Public  V/orks  and  the  other  is  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  parkways  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

If  the  DF/J  expressway  and  arterial  system  is  sensitively  designed  in 
response  to  a  policy  that  places  emphasis  on  parks  and  recreation  and  on  urban 
amenity  in  general,  it  can  be  compatible  with  the  parkland  and  parkways  of  the 
Corridor.   Forthcoming  important  projects  are  the  Inner  Belt-Charles  River 
crossing,  the  Inner  Belt-Fenway  crossing,  the  North  Terminal  Area  bridge  and 
interchange,  and  the  Watertown  Bridge  interchange. 

With  regard  to  1IDC  parkway  changes,  the  important  question  is  not  how  to 
find  a  workable  design  but  whether  river  parkland  should  be  diverted  at  all 
for  parkway  road  purposes  and,  if  so,  in  what  form  and  degree.  The  MpC  now 
proposes  to  widen  Greenough  Boulevard,  Charles  River  Road  on  the  Watertown 
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Arsenal  shore,   Nonontum  Roar],  and  Soldiers   Field   Road  Extension,   Soldiers   Field 
Road  itself,    and   the   Jamaicav.-ay. 

The  Commonwealth  should  make  clear,   by  statutory  action   if  necessary, 
that  parkways  are   a  different  class   of  road  from  express1. -jays  and  arterials. 
The  park  roads  of  the  Scenic   Corridor  should  be  designated  scenic  parkways, 
to  s erve  as  more   leisurely  options   to  other  routes,    along  the  edges   of  the 
Corridor. 

A  moratorium  should  be  declared  by  the  MDC  on  the  diversion   of  river 
parkland  along  the  Charles  and   the  Muddy  for  widenings  and  other  capacity- 
increase  changes  to  the  metropolitan  parkways.      Such  a  moratorium  was   sug- 
gested by  the  MAPC  in  19^5  to  protect  parkland    for  "open-space,  recreation 
or  conservation  use." 

The  MAPC,  as  the  State's  coordinating  planning  agency,  should  be  rpquired 
to  assist  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  all  future  State-sponsored  road 
projects  within  the  river  parkland. 

The  rosd-bui  Iding  powers  of  the  KD^,   which  were     originally  legislated 
in  an  age   that  did  not  anticipate  the   full  impact  of  the  automobile,    should 
be  amended  to  resolve   the   conflict  within   the  MDC  between  concern   for  park 
development  and  concern  for  road  construction. 

Because  passage   of  a  Federal  scenic  roads   and  parkways  program  can  be 
ixpeeted  within  the  next   few  years,    the  Commonwealth  and   local  jurisdictions 
ihould  be  prepared  to   submit  applications  to  any  such  program  for  aid   in  com- 
lercial  roadside  rehabilitation  and   for  general  aesthetic   improvements   to  the 
iarkways   of  the  Corridor. 
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Arterial  streets   in  Boston  and  neighboring  communities  should  bo 
improved,   with  Federal    funds  if  they  become  available,   to  relieve  those  sec- 
tions  of  the  parkways  which  presently  serve  as  -arterial  connectors.      Trucking, 
buses,   and  other  commercial  traffic  on   the  parkways   should  continue  to  be 
restricted. 

New  park  road  construction,   where  needed,    should   be  kept  as   far   from  the 
river  shore  as   possible,   to  prevent  conflict  with  river-shore  park  use  and 
recreation.     The  l/atertown  Arsenal  shore  and  the  North  Terminal  Area  are  two 
places  where  it  is  vital  that  road  alignments  be  chosen  with  ample  regard  for 
park  and  recreation  uses. 

The  deleterious  effects   of  past  road  construction  projects   should  be 
amended  whenever  possible.      Restoration   of  the  continuity  of  parkland,   paths, 
and  stream  should  have  high  priority  in  project   funding  and   design,   especially 
at  tbe   intersection   of  the   Jamaicaway  and   Route  9  and  at   the   Inner  Belt  cross- 
ing of  the  Fens. 

Recreation   on  the   Shores 

(no  specific  recommendations  were  prepared  for  this  draft) 

Recreation  on  the  Rivers 

By  appropriate   zoning,   V  at  is,   by  establishing  priorities    for  certain 
recreational  uses   in  each  section   of  the  Basin,    conflicts   can  be   avoided  and 
much  greater  use  made   of  the  waters  of  the  river.      There  is  room  on  the  Charles 
within  the  existing  Basin  for  an   increase   in  boating  activity  of  perhaps   fifty 
percent,    provided   that  zoning  policies  be   established   and   enforced. 

Inasmuch  as  the  IF)     lias  been   empowered  by   the   Legislature  to  regulate   the 
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use  of  the  Charles  River,  the  MD^  can  and  should,  after  consultation  with  the 
five  communities  and  the  private  and  institutional  interests  along  the  river, 
institute  zoning  regulations. 

Appropriate  zoning  of  the  river  would  be  as  follows: 


Zone 


Description 


Priority  Use 


Zone  1 
Zone  2 
Zone  3 
Zone  li 
Zone  $ 
Zone  6 


Charles  Harbor 

(North  Terminal  Area  Riverfront) 

Charles  River  Dam  to 
Longfellow  Bridge 

Longfellow  Bridge  to 
Harvard.  Bridge 

Harvard.  Bridge  to 
B.  U.  Bridge 

B.  U.  Bridge  to 
Arsenal  Street  Bridge 

Arsenal  Street  Bridge  to 
Water town  Dam 


Powerboating 

(all  new  facilities) 

Powerboating 
(additional  facilities) 

Sailing,  rowing 


Sailinr,  rowing 
(additional  facilities) 

Rowing 


Rowing 

(additional  facilities) 


In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  freed  potential,  new  facilities 
should  be  constructed  in  the  Basin.  Up  to  four  new  boathouses  could  be 
established,  for  rowing,  and  near  Kenmore  Square  a  new  sailing  pavilion  should 
be  constructed  for  both  college  and  public  use.  An  improved  network  of  public 
and  excursion  landings  should,  be  built,  and  more  excursions  provided. 

A  comprehensive  program  to  insure  a  "B"  quality  classification  in  both  the 
Charles  and  the  Muddy  should  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  improve  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  skating. 
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Pollution 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  Class  It  designation  b e  assigned  to  the 
Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pol- 
lution  Control.  No  single  measure  can  achieve  the  effective  abatement  that  is 
needed.   The  following  interdependent  steps  are  essential  to  solving  the 
problem:   elimination  of  direct  discharges  of  pollutants  into  the  streams, 
diversion  of  sewer  overflows,  systematic  separation  of  combined  sewers,  low- 
plow  augmentation,  flood  control  improvement,  and  debris  clearance. 
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CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  OF  T?ffi  RIVER  IAMDSGAPB 

Vievj  1 — Historic  Importance 

Although  Boston's  heritage  of  historic  sites  and  landmarks  of  this  na- 
tion's early  years  is  widely  celebrated,  the  contributions  made  by  Boston  and 
its  neighbors  to  outdoor  recreation  and  the  preservation  of  natural  open  space 
have  failed  to  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve.   Boston's  contributions 
have  been  of  major  importance  to  the  nation,  and  the  most  important  of  those' 
contributions  can  be  found  within  the  common  park  system  of  ths  Charles  River 
Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  or  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Scenic  Corridor,  within 
sight  of  their  streams. 

In  the  forty  years  before  World  War  I,  the  leadership  of  Boston's  most 
illustrious  citizens  and  the  talent  of  some  of  the  finest  landscape  archi- 
tects, planners,  and  architects  in  America  combined  to  c reate  a  system  of 
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parks  that  outshone  any  other.   The  success  of  the  newly  created  parks  was 
attested  to  by  the  artistic  world  and  the  general  public  alike. 

The  irony  of  success  in  park-building,  however,  is  that  by  the  time  the 
plantings  are  fully  grown,  the  handiwork  of  the  builders  is  no  longer  evident 
and  people  berin  to  take  the  parkland  for  granted,  as  natural  growth,  to  neg- 
lect and  even  to  despoil. it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  create  a  frame- 
work for  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  park  legacy  and  to  seek  out  ways  to 
preserve  the  art  and  the  investment  of  the  past. 
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Past  Achievements 


Three  aspects  of  the  legacy  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  deserve  commemoration. 
First,  portions  of  the  Corridor,  at  the  time  they  were  created,  were  major 
innovations  in  the  development  of  parks  in  America.   Second,  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  r.ost  talented  men  of  their  time  went  into  building  the  park  sys- 
tem. Third,  within  the  Corridor  are  historic  landmarks  of  importance  to  all 

Americans. 

« 

1.   Innovations 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Boston  park  system,  the  word  "park"  to  Ameri- 
cans meant  an  imitation  of  the  beautifully  landscaped  estate  of  an  English 
nobleman.  The  Boston  park  system  in  general  and  four  elements  in  particular — 
all  in  the  sections  of  the  system  along  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy — created 
entirely  new  ideas  about  the  uses  of  open  space  for  the  American  public^ 
Each  was  unique  for  its  tine  but  pointed  the  way  for  similar  developments 
elsewhere  in  succeeding  years. 

The  Back  Bay  Fens  was  the  product  of  a  pioneering  public  works  project, 
which  had  the  dual  objective  of  flood  control  and.  recreation.   By  creating 
artificial  marshes  above  the  meandering  tidal  creek  in  which  to  store  the 
waters  of  Stony  Brook  in  time  of  flood,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  solved  severe 
sewage  disposal  and  flooding  problems  and  created  an  a  rea  of  wild  beauty  that 
stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  formality  and  elegance  of  the  neighboring 
Back  Bay.   The  transformation  of  the  area  sustained  and  increased  land  values 
in  the  surrounding  area  and  made  possible  further  high-value  development.  The 
roads,  footpaths,  and  saddle-paths  through  and  around  the  Fens  were  part  of 
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the  design,  intended  to  display  the  varied  facets  of  the  landscape  to  their 
greatest  advantage. 

The  creation  of  Charlesbank  in  the  l80O's,  with  its  "outdoor  gymnasia" 
for  men  and  women  and  its  playground  for  young  children,  was  a  national 
event  that  helped  inspire  the  American  playground  movement.   The  revolutionary 
aspect  of  Charlesbank  lay  in  the  provision  of  elaborate  play  equipment  at 
City  expense,  creating  a  modern  playground,  instead  of  a  simple  open  playing 
field.   In  addition  to  tthe  equipment  for  gymnastics  for  adults,  the  playground 
and  "creche"  for  children—where  they  could  be  left  all  day  by  working  mothers- 
included  a  "sand  court,"  or  sandbox,  the  first  in  America. 

The  third  innovation  in  the  Boston  Park  system  was  The  Parkway,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  series  of  roadways  that  led  from  Charlesgate,  along  the 
Fenway,  Riverway,  Jarr.aicaway,  and  Arborway,  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
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Franklin  Park.     At  the   end  of  the   century  it  was  described  as   "an  irregular 
and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  roads,    footpaths  and  saddle  paths   for 
pleasure  purposes  enclosing  picturesque  scenery"   in  a  statement  that  was 
careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more   formal  boulevard.      This  distinction — 
this  kind  of  roadway — was  unknown  to  Americans  until  Boston's   Park way  was 
built. 

Perhaps  the   foremost  of  the   innovations   in   the  early  years   of  Boston's 
parks — and   certainly  the  most  popular  achievement  today — was  the   Charles  River 
Basin,   the    first  fresh-water  basin  in  the  United  .States  to  be   formed  from  a 
tidal  estuary,    the   second  in  the  world  after  the  Alster  Basin  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.     After  the  dam  ••■as  built  in  1910,    land  along  the  ed{;e  was   filled   in 
and  the  park  known  as  the  Embankment  created   from  noisome  mudflats,    as  the 
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Fens  had  boon  a  generation  before.  The  Rasin  and  the  Embankment  have  come  to 
signify  Boston  to  Americans  as  clearly  as  the  Empire  State  Building  or  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  signify  New. York  City. 

2.  Statesmen  and  Artists 

The  Scenic  Corridor  is  the  result  of  the  dedication  of  Dostonians  to  the 
public  goal  of  providing  parks  for  the  people  and  of  the  genius  of  the  land- 
scape architects  and  architects  who  designed  and  built  the  system. 

In  1869  a  group  of  illustrious  Bostonians  petitioned  the  City  to 'consider 
providing  a  park  or  parks  for  the  use  of  the  public.   In  18?6  enabling  legis- 
lation had  been  passed,  Park  Commissioners  appointed,  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  parks  prepared,  and  in  June  a.  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
Faneuil  Hall  that  endorsed  enthusiastically  the  Park  Commissioners'  plan. 
Prominent  men  who  lent  their  nam.es  to  the  cause  included  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sben  D.  Jordan,  Mayor  Patrick  Collins,  and 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.  Their  efforts  were  successful,  and  purchase  of  land 
for  the  Pack  Bay  Park,  later  the  Fens,  began  immediately. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  not  only  drew  up  the  general  plan  for  the  park  sys- 
tem, he  designed  and  built  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  it,  includ- 
ing the  Charlesbank  playground  and  the  entire  park  system  (The  Parkway)  along 
the  Muddy  River  and  the  "ens,  from  Jamaica  Pond  to  the  Charles  River. 

Henry  Hobs  on  R^bj^rak^ori,  the  inventive  American  architect  whose  best- 
known  work  in  Boston  is  Trinity  Church,  collaborated  with  Olmsted  on  architec- 
tural work  and  designed  the  beautiful  Boylston  Bridge,  which  carried  out 
Olmsted's  idea  that  the  bridge  should  "be  the  frame  of  a  quiet,  distant,  rural 
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scene  from  the  bridge  on  Commonwealth  Avenue"  and  that  it  "be  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  on  the  [Fens]  and  its  architecture  ...  bo  studiously  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances." 

An  untimely  death  prevented  Charles  Eliot  from  taking  port  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  Charles  River  Dam,  the  Basin,  and  the  Embankment,  but  he 
had  an  important  part  in  forming  the  concept  of  the  Basin,  which  was  carried 
out  after  his  death. 

3.   Historic  Landmarks 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Charles  and  Muddy  Rivers  stretches  a  chain  of 
sites  and  developments  that  is  part  of  the  history  of  America  as  a  nation. 
The  British  crossed  the  Charles  from  the  Boston  Common  shore  to  march  on 
Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775.   The  following  year  Washington  camped  at 
Captain's  Island,  now  part  of  Magazine  Beach.   Harvard  College,  the  fir.pt 
college  of  the  North  American  continent,  was  founded  on  the  shores  of  the 
Charles  in  I636.   Henry  Vadsworth  Longfellow  lived  on  its  north  bank,  and  his 
preserved  home  retains  a  view  of  the  river,  through  scenic  easement,  to  this 
day.  A  monument  by  McKim,  Mead  &  VJhite  marks  the  spot  where  the  great  his- 
torian, and  benefactor  of  the  Boston  park  system,  Francis  Parkman,  lived  on 
the  shore  of  Jamaica  Pond. 

Recommendations  for  Appropriate  Historic  Commemoration 

Because  of  the  national  significance  of  the  innovations  in  park  building 
within  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor,  because  of  the  importance  to  the  nation  of 
the  men  who  had  responsibility  for  creating  the  parkland,  and  because  of  the 
value  to  the  nation  of  the  historic  sites  within  the  Corridor — for  all  these 
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reasons  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  parkland  are  appropriately  matters 
of  national  concern.   In  order  to  provide  .suitable  recognition  at  the  national 
level  of  Boston's  contributions  in  the  fields  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  should  designate  a  CharD.cs 
River  National  Historic  Recreation  Landmark  District,  including  the  parkland 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  the  Fens,  and  the  Muddy  River.   A  Federal  landmark 
designation  would  not  limit  the  responsibilities  of  the  local  and  metropolitan 
park  agencies.   Only  separate  action  by  the  General  Co.,rt  and  the  local  com- 
munities could  place  a  part  of  the  park  in  a  preserved  status.   This  designa- 
tion, however,  would  elevate  the  image  of  the  parkland  and  its  rivers  and, 
most  important,  would  brinr;  to  them  the  kind  of  public  attention  and  dedica- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  carrying  through  a  comprehensive  program  of  reha- 
bilitation and  enhancement. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  a  local  expression  of  support  that  will 
focus  public  attention  on  the  importance  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  and  encourage 
suitable  programs  for  preserving  it  in  the  form  best  suited  to  modern  needs. 
The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  to  which  Bostonians 
came  to  show  supoort  for  the  program  o  C  the  new  Boston  Parks  Department  will 
take  place  in  197^  during  the  celebration  of  American  independence  and  the 
1975-197^  Boston  World's  Fair.   It  will  be  appropriate  at  that  time  to  mark 
this  anniversary  and  to  commemorate  the  historic  measures  on  behalf  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  open  space  preservation  that  have  been  taken  within  the  park- 
land of- the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River.   Part  of  the  commemora- 
tion must  be  recognition  of  the  landscape  art  and.  a  rchitecture  of  Olmsted, 
Richardson,  and  Eliot,  recognition  that  will  favor  preservation  but  that  will 
also  provide  a  framework  within  which  adaptation  to  the  changing  park  needs 
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of  the  twentieth  century  can  take  place.  This  report  therefore  recommends 
celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  development  of  the  Boston  park 
system  in  1976,  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting 
at  which  Boston's  first  narks  .plan  was  endorsed,  as  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  American'  independence  in  Boston. 

National  landmark  designation  and  local  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  park  system  are  both  important,  but  they  are  most  important  as  expren 
sions  of  will — the  will  to  conserve  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  to  enhance 
that  heritage  in  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  LANDSCAPE 

View  2 — Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland 

There  are  special  qualities  which  distinguish  a  scenic  corridor,  one 
through  which  a  river  and  its  tributary  streams  flow,  from  other  scenic  areas. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  of  qualities  is  the  continuity  of  flow,  not  only  of 
the  streams  but  also  of  the  shoreline  landscape — the  broad  dimensions  of  open 
space,  the  winding  paths  along  the  shores,  and  the  view  of  an  aesthetic  urban 
edge. 

A  continuous,  free-flowing  stream  will  be  protected  and  enhanced  by  the 
people  who  enjoy  its  qualities,  while  a  stream  submerged  in  conduits  and  dis- 
jointed by  highway  barriers  is  easily  neglected  and  polluted. 

Continuity  of  the  stream  itself  is  of  value  to  the  clarity  of  image  with 
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which  resident  or  visitor  perceives  the  city.  Where  river,  park,  and  path  are 
continuous  together,  the  scenic  and  civic  images  are  the  most  meaningful. 

Continuity  of  the  shoreline  landscape  insures  the  public  of  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  river  parkland  from  any  one  point  within.  Even  narrow  edges 
become  more  valuable  to  the  public  if  they  are  linked  into  related  river  park- 
land set  aside  for  open-space  and  recreation  purposes. 

The  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  riverside  paths  become  especially 
apparent  if  they  lead  to  distances  United  only  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
river  geography.  Separated  frcm  the  disturbance  of  urban  traffic,  the  paths 
of  the  shore  give  greatest  satisfaction  where  they  are  set  securely  within 
open  or  wooded  areas  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  the.  river  as  natural 
environment. 
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The  use  of  parkways  for  commuting,  sightseeing,  and  driving  for  pleasure 
is  also  made  more  satisfying  by  the  continuity  of  adjacent  parkland. 

Wherever  the  continuity  of  parkland  along  the  Scenic  Corridor  has  been 
broken,  the  unique  advantages  of  uninterrupted  riverside  have  been  damaped  or 
lost.  Bridges  designed  without  pedestrian  underpasses,  whole  sections  of 
shoreline  that  are  inaccessible  or  impassable  because  of  highway  design, 
cross  streets  that  were  not  constructed  to  allow  for  grade-separated  parkland 
beneath,  parking  lots  and  maintenance  yards  that  have  been  sited  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  invaluable  park  areas,  and  the  chain-link  fencing  of  recreation 
facilities  that  has  cut  off  shoreline  paths — all  are  barrier's  to  continuous 
movement  and  use  along  the  shores.   The  shoreline  of  the  Charles  especially 
is  disjointed  because  two  key  sections,  the  Watertown  Arsenal  shore  and  the 
North  Terminal  Area  waterfront,  are  not  in  public  park  agency  ownership. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  encroachments  on  the  river  parkland, 
the  public  has  considered  the  broken  park  links  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 
However,  re-establishing  path  continuity  along  the  entire  shoreline  of  the 
Basin  and  the  Muddy  is  a  distinct  possiblity,  and  in  some  cases  where  parkland 
and  stream  have  been  deleted  in  the  past,  restoration  is  also  feasible. 

The  possibility  is  therefore  real  for  achieving,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  objectives  of  the  original  Charles  River  Basin  Commission  were  formulated, 
a  complete  and  continuous  public  shore  from  Watertown  Dam  to  Boston  Harbor.   In 
order  to  achieve  this,  two  kinds  of  public  action  are  required:   restoration  of 
deleted  sections  of  path  or  shore  and  acquisition  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
North  Terminal, Area  shorelines. 
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Restoring   the  Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland — The  Muddy 

0 

Alonr  the  Muddy  River  all  of  the  shoreline  is  in  public  ownership,  and 
only  restoration  is  required.   However,  there  are  three  points  at  which  park- 
land and  path  continuity  has  been  seriously  disrupted:   the  Jamaicaway  at 
its  intersection  with  Boylston  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue,  the  Fenway  neck 
between  the  vens  and  the  Riven-ray,  and  Charlesgate. 

The  Jarcai c awa y-Rout e  £  Intersection — Proposed  construction  at  the  inter- 
section of  Route  9  and  the  Jamaicaway  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  traffic 
solution  that  is  also  a  solution  to  park  and  recreation  problems.  Grade 
separation  of  roadbeds  would  permit  continuous  parkland,  with  the  river  vis- 
ible and  the  path  system  usable  and  enjoyable.   (This  intersection  is  also 
discussed  in  View  h — Transportation. ) 

The  Fenway  Neck — The  existing  break  in  the  Muddy  River-Fens  parkland  at 
the  Sears  parking  lot  can  be  repaired  when  the  Inner  Belt  is  built  if  the 
depressed  and  covered  section  is  continued  north  under  t he  MBTA  Riverside-line 
tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  open  cut  now  proposed  by  the  DPI/  would  create 
a  break  in  the  parkland  that  would  have  even  more  damaging  e  ffect  than  the 
present  situation. 

If  parkland  is  restored  and  carefully  designed,  the  path  system  can 
continue  without  serious  interruption,  and  the  same  effect  of  continuity 
between  the  Muddy  And  the  Fens  that  was  created  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  can 
again  be  achieved.   (This  matter  is  also  discussed  in  View  h — Transportation.) 
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Charlesgate — The  absence  of  a  clear,  pleasant,  and  safe  path  between 
the  Fens  and  the  Charles  River  Basin  is  the  result  of  the  construction  at 
grade  of  the  major  transportation  arteries  of  the  Back  Bay:  Storrow  Drive, 
Beacon  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  and  Ipswich  and  Boylston  Streets. 

Because  of  the  heavy  traffic  on  Boylston  Street,  a  new  traffic  signaliza- 
tion  system  should  be  considered  for  the  sake  of  pedestrian  safety.  The  walk- 
way at  the  edge  of  the  northbound  roadbed  of  the  the  new  fly-over  should  be 
studied  for  possible  improvements.  The  existing  walks  of  Charlesgate  East, 
with  signalized  crossings  at  Commonwealth  and  Beacon,  are  safe  for  pedestrian 
use,  but  at  Storrow  Drive,  where  no  provision  exists  for  pedestrians  who  wish 
to  reach  the  Charles  Embankment,  there  should,  be  a  new  path  north  from  Beacon 
Street  beneath  the  viaduct  ramps  and  across  a  new  overpass  over  the  westbound 
roadbed  of  Storrow  Drive. 

Restoring  the  Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland — The  Charles 

At  a  number  of  places  along  the  Charles,  continuity  of  the  parkland  is 
now  broken,  but  reconstruction  is  possible. 

Water town  Bridge — The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  has  a  narrow 
path  easement  along  the  river  bank  on  the  e dge  of  Lewando's  parking  lot. 
This  easement  should  be  used  to  develop  suitable  pedestrian  access  between 
the  dam  and  the  MDC  swimming  pool  to  the  west,  and  Watertown  Park  and  the 
Charles  River  Basin  to  the  east  of  Watertown  Bridge. 
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Ore en on rh  Boulevard  Extension — There  is  a  short  section  of  this  shore, 
approximately  four  hundred  feet  Ion",,  v/herc  road  construction  has  eliminated 
the  path.   The  shoreline  should  be  modified,  therefore,  to  accommodate  a  new 
path. 

Eliot  Br id re — There  are  two  underpasses,  one  in  each  abutment,  that  are 
presently  blocked  off  and  used  for  storing  maintenance  equipment.   Reopening 
these  passages  would  eliminate  the  need  for  pedestrians  to  cress  the  highly 
traveled  roadways. 

Soldiers  Field  Road,  Fronting  the  Turnpike — The  Boston  shore  of  the  Basin, 
between  River  Street  Bridge  and  B.  U.  Bridge,  is  not  passable  by  cyclist  or 
pedestrian.  Reconstruction  of  the  shore  as  an  embankment  with  a  tree-lined 
pedestrian-  and  bicycle-path  would  require  only  a  five-foot  widening  of  the 
cShore. 

The  new  embankment  -would  be  accessible  from  the  Harvard  shore  upstream 
via  existing  walkways  which  require  only  minor  improvements.   Safe  access 
from  the  downstream  Kenmore  Square  shore  can  be  provided  by  construction  of 
a  new  pedestrian  underpass  under  the  New  York  Central  spur  track  between 
Storrow  Drive  and  the  Charles. 

Development  of  the  new  embankment  and  improvement  of  access  to  it  would 
be  major  achievements  in  linking  the  Basin  shores  at  Harvard  with  the  lower 
Basin.   In  addition,  the  total  development  (the  tree  line,  in  particular) 
would  do  a  great  i eal  to  improve  the  presently  bleak  character  of  the  river 
bend  along  the  Turnpike,  giving  pleasure  to  motorists  as  well  as  pedestrians 
and  park  users. 
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Memorial  Drive,,  at  B.  U.  Bridge — At  present,  passage  along  the  edge  of 
Memorial  Drive  in  the  vicinity  of  B.  U.  Bridge  is  extremely  hazardous.  More 
car-pedestrian  accidents  occur  at  the  Memorial  Drive  traffic  circle  at  B.  U. 
Bridge  and  along  the  commercial  frontage  north  of  Magazrne  Beach  than  at  any- 
other  location  on  the  Basin  or  along  the  Muddy  River.   Between  mid-1961;  and 
mid-1967  there  were  twelve  bicycle  and  pedestrian  accidents  in  this  area,  ac- 
cording to  figures  provided  by  the  MDC  police. 

Because  of  these  extremely  hazardous  conditions,  overpass  and  underpass 
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possibilities  should  be  studied  by  the  MDC.   Also,  plans  for  the  Inner  Belt 
crossing  of  the  river  should  be  drawn  by  the  DPJ  in  such  a  way  that  a  grade- 
separated  and  continuous  embankment  could  be  constructed  from  the  River  Street 
bridge  to  the  MIT  shore.   (T'-e  Inner  Belt  crossing  of  the  Charles  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  View  h — transportation .  ) 

Memorial-  Drive  Interchange  at  Longfellow  Bridge — Construction  of  the 
interchange  eliminated  the  original  path  which  followed  the  river  shore.   Only 
an  emergency  walkway  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  was  provided  on  the  rim  of  the 
interchange,  which  projects  outward  over  the  water.   Pedestrians  and  cyclists 
cannot  use  this  and  must  traverse  a  marked  path  crossing  seven  separate  road- 
beds between  the  shores  east  and  west  of  Longfellow  Bridge. 

The  MDC  should  widen  or  reconstruct  the  present  emergency  walkway  to 
provide  sufficient  width  for  pedestrian  and  bicycle  passage  along  the  con- 
tinuous rim  of  the  interchange. 

Charles  River  Dam — Although  the  Dam  was  originally  dedicated  and  suitably 
landscaped  as  a  public  embankment,  access  to  and  along  its  Basin  edge  is  not 
simple  today.   On  the  west  are  the  MDC  boathouse  and  maintenance  facilities; 
on  the  east  the  boat  lock,  which  pedestrians  circumvent  by  following  the 
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O'Brien  Highway  sidewalk.   The  Science  Museum  has  recently  constructed  a 
narking  facility  up  to  the  wafer's  odge,  adjoining  the  MDC  boathousc. 

None  of  these  facilities  presents  insurmountable  obstacles.   It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  MDC  provide  ,a  continuous  path  along  the  dan  edge,  connecting 
both  shores  of  the  Basin.  A  pedestrian  bridge  would  cross  the  southern  end  of 
the  lock.  The  path  would  pass  through  a  new  landscaped  area  planned  by  the 
Museum  on  the  site  of  an  existing,  temporary  building.   It  would  continue 
along  the  existing  edge  on  the  Basin  side  of  the  Museum  and  be  cantilevered 
over  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  parking  facility. 

The  usefulness  of  the  restoration  of  this  scenic  edge  to  public  passage 
should  become  evident  in  many  ways:   greater  accessibility  to  recreation 
facilities  on  the  Cambridge  and  Boston  shores,  better  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
approaches  to  the  Museum  of  Science,  and  improved  path  connections  with  the 
embankment  proposed  for  the  Charles  in  tho  North  Terminal  Area. 

River  Parkland  to  be  Acquired 

The  Watertown  Arsenal  Shore — The  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  has  ceased 
most  of  its  operations  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  negotiating  for  sale  of  more  than  seventy  acres  of  the 
Arsenal  property.  A  small  section  of  the  Arsenal  grounds,  at  the  western 
end,  will  be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Arsenal  site  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Watertown  bluff,  fronting  on 
about  It, 000  feet  of  shoreline,  between  Arsenal  Street  Bridge  on  the  eafSt  and 
North  Beacon  Street  to  the  west.  An  additional  section  of  approximately  seven 
acres  is  further  to  the  east  across  Arsenal  Street,  roughly  parallel  to 
Greenounh  Boulevard  Extension  and  ranging  from  200  to  ]j00  feet  from  the 
Charles. 
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The  immense  buildings  of  the  Arsenal  can  bo  seen  for  some  distance 

along  the  river  roads.  Their  size  and  heavy  architectural  style  arc  accen- 
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tuatod  by  their  site  on  the  bluff.   The  bottom  of  the  slope  at  the  river Vs 
ed-"C  is  overrrrown  with  brush  and  woods.   Close  to  the  shore  is  a  public  way 
Charles  River  Road,  which,  together  with  the  shoreline,  is  under  the  "care 
and  control"  easement  of  the  MUC. 

The  MDC  is  seeking  full  title  to  the  shore  and  road.   The  Town  of 
Watertovm  is  considering  redeveloping  all  of  the  Arsenal  site,  with  indus- 
trial use  receiving  high  priority.   Because  of  these  major  construction 
possibilities,  the  often-stated  proposal  for  public  acquisition  of  the 
Arsenal  shore  for  river  protection  and  park  purposes  becomes  doubly  important. 
Acquisition  by  the  MDC  of  a  wide  embankment  including  the  scenic  edges  of  the 
bluff  is  essential,  not  only  to  complete  the  publicly-owned  continuous  park 
rim  of  the  Basin  but  also  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  industry  and  inten- 
•  sive  high-rise  developments  on  the  river's  edge. 

The  Arsenal  shore  should  be  developed  by  the  MDC  as  a  metropolitan- 
regional  park  and  integrated  with  the  neighboring  shore  park  areas  of  Monantum 
Road,  the  former  abattoir  shore,  and  Soldiers  Field  Road.   It  is  recommended 
that  the  entire  shore  between  Arsenal  and  North  Beacon  Streets  be  acquired 
to  an  average  width  of  300  feet,  for  a  total  of  approximately  30  acres,  in 
order  to  insure  the  rehabilitation  of  a  scenic  riverside  edge,  to  provide 
areas  for  various  low-intensity  recreational  uses,  and  to  make  possible  the 
reconstruction  of  Charles  River  Road  away  from  the  shore. 

In  addition  to  the  very  considerable  benefits  for  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity, the  benefits  to  the  town  of  Watertown  of  setting  aside  a  wide  shore 
area  as  parkland  are  evident.  The  revenue-producing  potential  of  the  general 
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area  would  not  be  reduced  if  greater  densities  were  accommodated  on  land  re- 
tained by  the  Tovm  for  redevelopment,  and  the  environmental  amenities  and  the 
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numbers  of  visitors  to  the  new  parkland  would  be  potential  local  assets. 

Behind  the  Arsenal  property  to  the  east  of  Arsenal  Street,  an  open  slope 
area  was  rezoned  by  the  Tovm  from  industrial  to  residential  apartment  use  in 
1966,  and  intensive  development  has  recently  been  proposed  for  this  site. 
A  portion  of  the  area,  seven  acres  in  size,  should  also  be  acq; ired  and 
developed  for  intensive  outdoor  recreation  facilities.   The  development  of 
this  property  as  recreational  parkland  will  also  help  buffer  visually  any 
urban  development  that  would  rise  on  the  slopes  to  the  north. 

The  North  Terminal  Area  Waterfront— The  blighted  shores  of  the  Charles 
in  the  North  Terminal  Area  should  be  transformed  into  landscaped  public  rec- 
reational embankments,  linking  the  Charles  River  Basin  with  Boston  Harbor. 
Because  of  the  exceptional  importance  of  upgrading  this  riverfront  to  a  prime 
role  in  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor,  the  problems  of  the  North  Terminal  Area 
should  receive  high  priority  in  public  attention  and  action. 

Lying  astride  the  lowest  course  of  the  Charles  between  Charles  River 
Darn  and  Boston  Harbor,  once  an  important  shipping  and  rail  terminus,  the 
North  Terminal  Area  is  now  relatively  dormant.   If  and  when  the  B  &  M  pulls 
back  its  passenger  terminal  and  freight  linos  to  some  point  on  the  north  of 
the  Charles,  as  has  been  proposed,  land-use  could  be  greatly  altered  through- 
out much  of  the  area,  although  North  Station  will  certainly  continue  to  serve 
as  an  important  transportation  and  public  transit  center.   The  Boston  Garden, 
which  is  located  at  North  Station,  has  recently  been  expanded  and  will  also 
likely  remain  an  important  focus  of  the  area.   Trucking  depots,  parking  lots, 
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and  a  construction  materials  depot  occupy  much  of  the  area  outside  the  B  U  M 
tracks. 

Under  plans  presently  being  considered  by  the  public  agencies  responsible 
for  transportation  planning  in  the  North  Terminal  Area,  the  viaducts  of  the 
Fitzgerald  Expressway,  the  Central  Artery,  the  Lechmere  I-IBTA  line,  and  the 
Charlestown  Bridrre  would  be  joined  by  approximately  eight  other  viaducts  and 
associated  approach  ramps  and  roadways.   Proposed  are  the  Leverett  Circle- 
City  Srp  are  Bridge,  Inner  Belt  connections  with  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway,  and 
a  reconstructed  Warren  Avenue  Dam.   The  siting  of  the  many  piers  and  a  hutments 
necessary  for  the  spans  will  have  an  important  e  f feet  on  future  land  use,  and. 
it  is  obvious  that  if  they  are  sited  on  the  edges  of  the  Charles,  future  use 
of  the  ed^es  for  recreation  or  any  other  purpose  would  become  virtually 
imoossible.   (View  h — Transportation  also  deals  with  this  construction. ) 
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Recreational  use  and  aesthetic  treatment  have  until  now  seemed  highly 
improbable  in  this  area  because  of  the  extreme  degree  of  pollution  and  dilapida- 
tion which  characterize  the  waterfront.   Obsolete  structures  and  pilings  are 
in  a  state  of  decay  and  rat-infestation,  sea  walls  have  deteriorated,  the 
Warren  Avenue  Bridge,  which  collapsed  into  the  'Channel  some  years  ago,  remains 
as  it  fell,  and  a.  number  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  sewer  lines  empty  directly 
into  the  waters.  Millers  River  at  low  tide  exhibits  mud  flats  that  must  be 
as  unsightly  as  those  in  Back  Bay  which  a  century  ago  stimulated  public  action 
for  the  creation  of  the  Fens  and  the  Charles  River  Basin. 

o 

Before  authorizing  construction  by  the  MDC  of  the  new c am  at  the  Warren 
Avenue  Bridge  site,  the  Legislature  should  take  care  to  provide  the  MDC  with 
the  means  to  rehabilitate  the  shores  and  eliminate  pollution  sources  in  order 
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to  make  certain  that  the  newly  impounded  waters  will  be  of  no  lower  quality 
than  those  of  the  Basin,  with  which  they  will  bo  directly  "joined.   Public 
acquisition  of  the  entire  shoreline  is  thus  essential. 

Development  of  the  shoreline  into  public  embankments  for  purposes  of 
recreation  should  immediately  follow  acquisition  and  rehabilitation.   This 
proposed  action  was  endorsed  by  the  public  and  private  agencies  with  interests 
in  the  area  in  a  joint  report  entitled  the  North'  Terminal  Area  Study,  pub- 
lished in  August  196?..     Subsequent  policy  statements  by  the  MA.PC  and  the  BRA 
have  supported  this  proposal. 

Rather  than  diminish  the  rfcax-base  potential  of  the  area,  public  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  embankments,  even  at  200-foot  widths,  would  effec- 
tively enhance  investment  opportunities  by  insuring  the  elimination  of  water- 
front blight  and  the  general  rehabilitation  of  the  area's  environmental 
qualities. 

In  the  North  Terminal  Area  compatibility  between  the  urban  edge  and  the 
scenic  river  parkland  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.   Here,  in 
fact,  there  a  re  unique  opportunities  to  relate  land  use  selection  and  physical 
design  in  the  adjacent  commercially  developable  properties  to  the  public 
character  of  a  renewed  riverfront,  which,  like  the  planned  quaysides  of  the 
new  Boston  Waterfront,  would  possess  a  high  potential  for  sightseeing, 
pedestrian,  and  boating  service  activity.   In  addition,  new  development  should 
be  suitably  related  to  the  important  existing  functions  of  the  Area  as  a 
commuter  and  public  transit  gateway  to  downtown  Boston  and  as  the  location  of 
one  of  the  city's  most  important  sports  facilities,  the  Boston  Garden.   Both 
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functions  could  be  well  served  by  the  amenity  of  a  redeveloped  public 
riverfront. 

Until  now  the  North  Terminal  Area  has  been  healthiest  on  its  circurn- 
ference,  with  the  greatest  decay  along  its  inaccessible  riverfront.   By 
rehabilitating  the  riverfront  'and  providing  it  with  access  and  activity, 
public  action  may  work  to  revive  the  Area  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  by  providing 
boating  services  and  facilities  for  small  craft  in  addition  to  other  recrea- 
tional facilities,  Boston  would  be  able  to  meet  sop;e  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  this  kind  of  recreation.  The  l°65/7£  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  Regional  Core  clearly  states  the  City's  intention  that  "the  fullest 
possible  use  be  made  of  Boston's  recreational  assets: 

"1.   A  variety  of  recreational  opportunities  conveniently 
located  inside  the  City  is  essential  to  Boston's  reputation  as 
the  'City  of  Ideas, '  for  without  these  assets,  Boston  would  need- 
lessly forfeit  a  good  part  of  the  Regional  population's  time, 
creative  energy,  and  investment  in  recreation  to  other  Regional 
o    and  national  irecreation  centers. 

"2.   Existing  non-recreational  uses  of  Boston's  harbor  and. 
river  frontage  constitute  blighting  influences  and  an  unnecessary 
and  expensive  burden  on  public  services,  when,  if  they  were  turned 
to  recreational  purposes,  they  could  bring  in  a  considerable 
economic  return  to  the  City." 

The  question  today  is  still  not  a  simple  one,  because  of  the  complicated 
relationships  between  various  public  programs  and  land-use  possibilities. 
Final  plans  for  the  area  must  select  physical  land-use  alternatives  which 
will  permit  the  optimum  development  of  public  recreational  embankments,  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  of  other  land  uses,  "with  minimum  infringe- 
ment of  one  use  on  another.  ° 
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As  a  first  stop,  the  Commonwealth  should  immediately  undertake  to  clear 
its  title  to  the  entire  riverfront  of  the  North  Terminal  Area  between  Charles 
River  Dam  and  the  proposed  Warren  Avenue  Dan.   Whether  or  not  further  legis- 
lative approval  is  given  to  the  MDC  dam  construction  project,  the  riverfront 
should  be  in  public  control. 

A  joint  committee  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  should  be  convened  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  to  develop  and  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  North  Terminal 
Area  Study  for  extension  of  landscaped  embankments  from  the  Charles  River 
Basin  to  Warren  Avenue.  The  committee  should  be  urged  to  insure  that  the 
embankments  on  both  shores  will  be  planned  as  open  and  continuous,  serving 
as  a  pedestrian  interchange  between  the  Basin  and  the  Harbor,  the  Museum  of 
Science,  Charlestown,  the  North  End,  North  Station,  and  Government  Center,  . 
•Center,  and  interrelated  with  the  Freedom  Trail  and  the  proposed  North  End 
Recreation  Waterfront. 

The  North  Terminal  Area  Technical  Committee,  which  is  the  coordinating 
body  on  public  transportation  projects  in  the  area,  should  insure  that 
engineering  of  the  proposed  Leverett  Circle-City  Square  Bridge,  the  connec- 
tions between  the  Inner  Belt  and.  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway,  and  other  roadways 
crossing  the  Charles  are  -well-coordinated  with  piano  for  the  embankments. 
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Specifically,  the  Technical  Committee  should  endeavor  to  find  a  design 
alternative  that  will  not  require  the  placement  of  viaduct  piers  and  abut- 
ments along  the  river  edges — a  measure  that  would  render  embankment  develop- 
ment in  feasible. 

The  Technical  Committee  should  c  arefully  study  proposed  road  and  v  ia- 
duct  alignments  for  the  North  Terminal  Area  to  insure  that  developable  land 
and  embankment  shoreline  are  not  unnecessarily  sacrificed.  Alignment  de- 
signs should  preferably  occupy  the  least  possible  land  area  consistent 
with  the  traffic  flows  that  have  been  determined  by  the  North  Terminal 
Area  Study  and  subsequent  coordinated  policy  as  having  optimum  benefit 
for  Boston  and  the  regional  core. 

°ublic  and  private  action  should  be  taken  to  develop  boating  facili- 
ties and  services  in  coordination  with  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
the  embankments.   The  river  channel  should  be  enlarged  and  modified  in 
outline  to  meet  the  needs  of  recommended  water  recreational  development. 
In  the  commercially  developable  properties  fronting  on  the  embankments, 
strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  attract  investment  in  facilities  com- 
patible in  use,  siting,  and  design  with  the  public  activities  and  recrea- 
tional character  of  the  waterfront.   (View  6 — Recreation  on_  the  Rivers 
discusses  recreation  possibilities  in  this  area. ) 
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Nov;  Elements  in  the  River  Parkland 

Boston  Pikcway — Once  acquisitions  and  restoration  arc  complete,  bicy- 
clists will  be  able  to  travel  freely  alone  the  full  circuits  of  the  basin 
and  the  Muddy  River  on  either  shore.  At  suitable  points  within  the  parkland, 
bicycle  shelters  and  public  rental  outlets  could  be  provided,  and  by  the 
erection  of  appropriate  signs  additional  loops  could  be  provided  on  city 
streets. 

o 

Street  Improvement  Program — Streets  over  which  people  move  on  foot  or 
on  bicycles  to  reach  the  river  parkland  should  be  enjoyable  paths.   Therefore 
a  program  of  improvements  to  the  sections  of  such  streets  closest  to  river 
parkland  should  be  undertaken. 

Extended  Paths — The  complete,  path  system  around  the  Charles  Basin  could 
aptly  be  called  the  Charleswalk.  At  the  North  End  and  Charlestown  the 0 
Charleswalk  might  link  up  with  the  Freedom  Trail  and  with  paths  along  the 
Boston  Waterfront,  while  to  the  west  the  Heritage  Trail  of  Cambridge  mi^ht 
be  linked  up  in  the  s  ame  way. 

To  the  west  of  Watertown  Bam  trails  might  lead,  to  the  scenic  valley  of 
the  upper  Charles,  while  paths  along  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Parkway  and 
the  Arhorway  might  join  the  Muddy  River  parkland  at  Jamaica  Pond. 

Scenic  Corridor  Landmark — At  the  confluence  of  the  Muddy  River-Fens  park 
system  with  the  Charles  at  Charlesgate,  a  minor  modification  of 'the  shoreline 
should  be  made.  An  appropriate  landmark  here  would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  conversing  stream,  park,  and  path  systems  of  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy 
River  and  would  serve  as  a  mark  of  recornition  for  the  historic  efforts  that 
created  them. 
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Consistency  of  Parkland  Use  and  Design 

At  some  placer,  along  the  Charles  Basin,  uses  have  been  introduced  that 
arc  unrelated  and  unsympathetic  to  park  enjoyment.  As  soon  as  possible  these 
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uses  should  be  removed,  and  certainly  no  similar  encroachments  should  be 
permitted  in  the  future. 

The  maintenance  equipment  yard  on  Soldiers  Field  Road  near  the  Arsenal 
Street  Bridge  should  be  relocated  away  from  the  parkland  and  the  site  reused 
for  genuine  park  purposes.   If  the  MDC  constructs  a  new  police  and.  maintenance 
headquarters,  the  new  structures  should  not  be  on  Soldiers  Field  Road  parkland, 
or  on  any  Basin  parkland.  A  possible  alternative  is  to  construct  new  facil- 
ities on  the  present  site  of  the  Lower  Division  Headquarters  at  Leverett 
Circle.  This  property  would  continue  to  be  strategically  useful  as  a  location 
for  police  headnuarters,  including  enclosed  garage  space,  and  for  providing 
•open  landscaped  areas  compatible  with  Charlesbank  and  the  Museum  of  Science 
pa.rk  areas. 

In  similar  fashion,  all  misused  land  within  the  publicly  owned  river 
parkland  should  revert  to  appropriate  use  and  design.  The  VFW  Marsh  Post  on 
the  edge  of  Moll's  Half  Acre  was  originally  a  swimming  facility.   The  MDC 
should  recover  the  use  of  this  facility  and  could  convert  it,  for  example,  into  a 
nature  exhibit  and  study  center  to  provide  school  classes  with  an  opportunity 
for  studying  the  wetland  biology  of  the  adjacent  area.   Similarly,  the  American 
Legion  MDC  Dost  at  Magazine  Beach  should  be  recovered  by  the  ?'DG  to  serve  the 
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large  numbers  of  park  visitors  who  visit  the  Magazine  Beach  picnic  area  and 
swimming  pool. 
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A lth ou r.li  it  can  be  said  that  no  structures  at  all  arc  the  best  park 
structures  and  there  is  indeed  nuch  merit  in  preserving  natural  open  park 
areas  clear  of  intrusive  buildings,  some  structures  are  needed  in  parkland- 
shelters  for  instance.  The  challenge  is  to  reduce  the  intrusiveness  of  such 
buildings  until  they  are  fully  .compatible  with  their  surroundings.   The 
standard  TiDC  covered  skating  rink  is  a  good  example  of  the  wrong  kind  of  park 
structure.  The  river  parkland  would  be  very  much  improved  if  the  1-1DC  were 
to  agree  to  redesign  or  dismantle  the  quonset-shed  roofs  that  have  for  some 
time  intruded  visually  on  the  parkland. 

The  primary  consideration  for  design  within  the  river  parkland  should  be 
creation  of  an  harmonious  whole.   The  landscape  will  of  course  vary  between 
the  casual  naturalness  of  Ward's  pond  and  the  urbane  quaysides  that  should 
be  built  in  the  North  Terminal  Area,  but  within  each  section  of  the  parkland, 
consistency  should  be  maintained  and  every  section  should  be  designed  \jith 
deference  to  the  whole. 

Over-all  Policy  Re c omraond at ions 

Because  the  river  parkland  serves  as  a  kind  of  open  highway  for  the 
pedestrian,  the  boatman,  and  the  bicyclist,  every  part  of  it  becomes 'more 
usable  by  the  public.   Even  narrow  edges  are  more  valuable  when  they  are 
linked  together.   It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  entire  rim  of  the 
Charles  River  Basin  and  the  length  of  the  Muddy  River,  including  the  Fens, 
be  considered  a  continuous  public  embankment;  that  where  none  now  exists, 
embankments  be  developed;  that  the  existing  path  systems  of  the  Basin  and 
the  Muddy  River  be  improved  and  new  paths  built  where  necessary;  and  that 
the  streams  themselves  be  open  and  continuous. 
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Although  continuity  can  be  achieved  in  most  canes  by  improvements  to 
property  already  owned  by  park  agencies,  embankments  should  be  acquired  and 
developed  on  the  Watertovm  Arsenal  Shore  and  in  the  North  Terminal  Area. 
The  Arsenal  shore  should  bo  developed  by  the  KDC  as  a  metropolitan-regional 
park  and  integrated  with  neighboring  shore  park  areas.  Acquisition  of  a 
wide  embankment,  including  the  scenic  edges  of  the  bluff,  is  essential,  not 
only  to  complete  the  publicly-owned  continuous  park  rim  of  the  Basin  but  also 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  industry  and  intensive  high-rise  developments 
on  the  river's  edge. 

The  blighted  shores  of  the  Charles  in  the  North  Terminal  Area  should  be 
transformed  into  landscaped  public  recreational  embankments,  linking  the 
Charles  River  Basin  with  Boston  Harbor.   Of  particular  importance  in  the 
creation  of  a  revitalized  riverfront  will  be  the  resolution  of  transportation 
problems  and  of  pressures  for  new  development.   Therefore,  the  problems  of 
.the  North  Terminal  Area  should  receive  high  priority  in  public  attention  and 
action. 
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CHA.PTJ3R  III — SEVSM  VIEWS   OF  TIIK  RIVER   LANDSCAPE 

o 

View  3— The  Urban  Ed,re 

"The  growth  is  vital.  The  essential  question  is  whether  the 
growth  can  be  shaped  so  that  it  villi  enhance  the  beauty  of  this 
great  Valley,  rather  than  destroy  it." 

The  Hudson.   Tbc  report  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
Commission,  1966. 

Uncontrolled  urban  growth  along  the  waterfronts  of  American  cities  has 
devastated  much  of  this  country's  landscape.  Rivers  have  been  easily  polluted, 
the  public  has  b?en  denied  use  of  the  shores,  and  the  scars  of  industrial  con- 
struction are  visible  across  broad  water  vistas  in  the  center  of  urban  popula- 
tions. 

The  foresight  of  Bostonians  of  past  generations  has  protected  most  of  the 
iity's  riverfront  areas.  Boston  made  its  first  move  to  reclaim  obsolete 
waterfront  sixty  years  ago.   Taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of  shipping  in 
he  Back  Bay,  it  dammed  the  river,  eliminated  exposed  and  foul  tidal  flats, 
nd  created  Boston's  centerpiece,  the  Charles  River  Basin. 

Thirty  years  previously,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Fens  area  and  the 
uddy  River  had  been  undertaken  in  order  to  create  parkland  from  severely 
diluted  waterways. 

In  both  instances,  the  Legislature  granted  effective  powers  of  acquisition 
16   control  to  the  agencies  which  would  carry  out  the  parkland  and  Basin  pro- 
ipams.  Controls  here  also  extended  to  the  urban  edge.   The  Boston  Park 
ontages  Ordinance  was  created  to  establish  minimum  setbacks  and  70-foot 
tximum  heights  for  new  construction  along  the  edges  of  the  Muddy  River — 
'rt  of  Charlesgate  on  the  Fenway,  Park  .Drive,  the  Riverway,  and  the 
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Jarnaicaway — as  well  a  s  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  the  Back  Hay,  the  Arborway 
and  parts  of  Columbia  Read  and  the  Strandway  as  far  as  Marine  Park. 

If  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  were  not  now  being  caught 
up  in  the  dynamics  of  urban  change,  the  need  for  more  effective  controls 
over  the  edges  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  might  not  be  apparent.  The  problem 
today  is  different  from  that  of  the  period  of  original  development  when  the 
rivers,  their  flats,  and  their  shores  were  the  principal  targets  of  improve- 
ment. Today  it  is  the  urban  edge  which  rehires  improvement  and  safeguards 
against  despoilment,  for  if  nothing  is  done,  the  very  valve  of  the  river 
parkland,  assembled  at  great  expense  for  nearly  a  century,  may  be  damaged 
beyond  repair.  ■  . 

The  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  metropolitan  Boston,  the  ex- 
panded use  of  high-rise  construction,  and  new  moves  to  use  remaining  open 
land  along  the  rivers  for  industry  and  housing— all  are  developments  that  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy.  Boston  and  the  met- 
ropolitan community  must  absorb  change  and  growth,  but  they  also  must  guide 
development  so  that  the  natural  resources  that  the  Corridor  holds  are  not 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  short-term  gains. 

Indirect  controls  over  a  significant  part  of  the  Basin's  urban  frontage 
have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  two  special  zoning  districts.  The 
Beacon  Hill  Historic  District  and  the  Back  Bay  Architectural  District  were 
constituted  in  order  to  preserve  the  environmental  character  of  Boston's  famed 
older  sections.   The  two  districts  form  an  invaluable  scenic  edge  one  and  a 
half  miles  long,  from  Longfellow  Bridge  to  Charlesgate. 
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Present  and  Proposed  Development 

Three  major  -universities  on  the  urban  edges  of  the  Basin  constitute 
important  shaping  forces.   In  recent  years  all  these  universities  have  been 
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enpap-ed  in  ambitious  building  programs,  and  since  i960  fourteen  high-rise 
residential  buildings  and  two  other  towers  have  been  erected  by  the  universities 
along  the  Charles. 

The  neo-Georgian  facades  and  bell-towers  of  the  Harvard  Houses 
on  the  Cambridge  side  have  long  been  an  important  architectural  asset  of  the 
Scenic  Corridor.  Many  of  the  new  Harvard  towers,  carefully  designed  and. 
sited,  are  successfully  integrated  not  only  with  the  scale  and  character  of 
the  older  houses,  but  with  the  qualities  of  Memorial  Drive's  sycamores,  of 
the  shores,  and  of  the  river.  Along  the  Allston  shore  the  Soldiers  Field 
athletic  grounds  and  Longfellow  Meadow  preserve  open  character,  while  the 
^Business  School  buildings  echo  the  Houses  across  the  river. 

M.  I.  T.  and  B.  U.   situated  on  the  Lower  Basin,  have  not  had  to  resolve 
the  close-quarter  problems  of  Harvard  on  the  river  upstream,  yet  their  high- 
rise  structures  have  also  been  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  or  have 
been  sited  and  spaced  with  deference  to  tho  .shore.   For' the  most  part  they 
too  have  added  valuable  elements  to  the  Basin's  urban  landmark  edges. 

The  institutions  of  the  Fenway  area,  in  general,  have  not  encroached 
upon  the  scenic  frontage  of  the  Muddy  River  in  the  course  of  their  development. 
Here  too  it  may  be  said  that  the  development  policies  of  the  institutions  have 
recognized  the  value  of  natural  amenities  in  the  area. 

In  the  future  the  universities  and  other  institutions  along  the  Charles 
and  in  the  Fenway  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  expand.   Because  of  these 
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development  pressures  guidelines  should  be  sought  that  would  apply  to  insti- 
tutional development  on  the  urban  edge.  Since  the  Lower  Basin,  the  Harvard 
shore,  and  the  Fenway  edge  vary  widely  in  character,  the  guidelines  sought 
should  anply  specifically  to  each  area. 

The  only  non-institutional  high-rise  developments  along  the  rivers  to 
date  have  heen  residential  or  hotel  facilities.   Ten  private  apartment 
buildings  are  situated  along  the  Charles  and  four  along  the  Muddy  River.   The 
second  of  two  high-rise  motels  on  the  Charles  is  presently  under  construction. 

In  Boston  recent  construction  on  the  edge  of  the  Jamaicaway  and  in 
Brookline  the  development  of  an  urban  renewal  project  next  to  Leverett  Pond 
are  signs  that  further  urbanizing  pressures  will  be  felt  in  what  has  been 
till  now  essentially  a  low-density  area.   In  the  case  of  Leverett  Pc.nd  the 
unfortunate  erection  of  high-rise  slab  buildings  with  insufficient  setback 
.from  the  park  edge  has  clearly  diminished,  the  scenic  values  of  the  river 
parkland  in  this  area.   Park  use  can  also  be  expected  to  be  less  attractive 
to  the  general  public  along  this  edge,  because  of  the  "occupation"  of  the 
edge  by  a  high  facade  of  housing  which  is  visible,  and  at  times  audible,  to 
park  visitors  below. 

Under  future  development  pressures,  it  is  the  Muddy  River  and  the  bluff- 
lined  upper  Charles — the  narrow  sections  of  the  Scenic  Corridor — that  stand  in 
greatest  jeopardy,  rather  than  the  open  Lower  Basin,  where,  to  the  contrary, 
exposed  urban  edf'e   and  skyline  architecture  are  desirable  characteristics.   Con- 
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siderable  study  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  appropriate  guidelines 
for  development  along  the  Muddy  River  and  the  narrow  Upper  Basin  that  will 
protect  their  unique  and  valuable  qualities. 
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Industrial  and  commercial  development  within  the  Scenic  Corridor  has 
also  expanded  in  recent  years.   There  is  no  question  that  this  sort  of 
development  can  be  accommodated;  the  problem  is  to  determine  measures  that  will 
insure  appropriate  siting  and  design  of  rev.'  construction  so  that  it  will  be 
compatible  with  the  river  parkland. 

An  area  generally  euccessful  in  combining  new  development  with  scenic 
and  recreation  values  is  the  Soldiers  Field  Road  frontage,  west  of  Harvard 
Stadium,  an  area  where  light  industrial  concerns  have  preserved  tree-lined 
property  fronts,  have  constructed  separate  access  drives  in  some  cases,  and 
have  generally  adopted  architectural  designs  that  do  not  intrude  upon  the 
visual  space  of  the  highly  visited  Soldiers  Field  Road  park  shore.  Many  have 
refrained  from  roadside  advertising. 

A  radically  different  situation  has  developed  on  Soldiers  Field  Road 
Extension,  on  the  former  Brighton  abattoir  shore,  between  Arsenal  Street 
Bridge  and  North  Beacon  Street  Bridge.   Here  light  industry  and  a  variety 
of  commercial  enterprises  have  sprawled  along  the  frontage  in  great  disorder. 
In  two  cases,  building  edges  are  within  twenty  feet  of  the  curbline  of  the 
road,  a  situation  permitted  under  the  II— 1  light-manufacturing  zoning  applied 
to  this  district.   There  is  no  separate  service  road,  although  traffic  gener- 
ated by  some  of  the  enterprises  is  high.   There  is  no  planted  tree  line  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  river  shore  has  not  been  rehabilitated  and 
planted  by  the  f'BG.   The  KDC  is  planning,  in  fact,  to  use  the  unrehabiliteted 
shore  for  road  building,  rather  than  embankment  development.   (View  h-°- 
Tran snortati on  has  a  description  of  KDC  road  expansion  plans  along  this 
shore.)  Utility  poles,  billboards,  poorly  designed  parking  lots,  and  neon- 
lighted  roadside  advertising  aggravate  the  undesirable  visual  character  of  the 
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area.   Lastly,  the  deeply  eroded  and  exposed  slopes  of  the  Birmingham  Parkway 
bluff  to  the  roar  of  the  properties  not  only  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
immediate  area  but,  because  of  their  visibility,  damage  the  scenic  value  of 
the  Charles  for  half  a  mile  to  east  and  west. 

A  second  area  possessing  disturbing  roadside  characteristics  is  the 
frontage  of  Memorial  Drive  in  Cambridge  upstream  of  Magazine  Beach.  This 
area,  most  of  which  is  zoned  for  office  and  business  use,  may  in  time  upgrade 
itself.   The  high  volumes  of  traffic,  however,  that  are  presently  generated 
by  existing  facilities  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  use  of  Memorial  Drive,  and 
increasingly  high  traffic  volumes  can  be  anticipated  in  the  future.   In  this 
case  it  will  be  .important  for  the  City  of  Cambridge  and  the  MDC  to  study 
carefully  the  possibility  of  providing  shoppers  and  other  visitors  in  this 
area  with  a  separate  service  road  and  of  limiting  access  along  Memorial  Drive 
to  a  safe  and  convenient  number  of  points. 

VJith  the  exception  of  Harvard's  Business  School  and  athletic  grounds, 
Boston's  frontage  on  the  river  parkland  above  B.  U.  Bridge  is  zoned  continu- 
ously for  more  than  three  miles  of  M-l  manufacturing.   There  are  two  principal 
areas  of  concern:  the  abattoir  area  discussed  above  and  the  section  between 
B.  U.  Bridge  and  the  Harvard  Business  School.   Located  here  are  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  yards  and  the  Turnpike  Authority  tandem  trailer  trucking 
depot  as  well  as  a  bottling  plant  and  hitherto  undeveloped  parcels.   If  the 
area  Is  subjected  to  further  development,  coordination  of  design  with  scenic 
requirements  is  essential.  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  visual  deficiencies  of  the 
Turnpike  viaduct,  the  railroad  yards,  and  the  trucking  depot  could  be  screened. 
Better  means  of  control  over  the  roadside,  with  an  aim  to  restoring  at  least 
the  edge  of  industrial  lands  to  the  river's  scenic  domain,  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored . 
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The. lowest  section  of  the  Basin,  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Charles 
P{ivcr  Dam,  uhore  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  shores  lie  in  close  proximity, 
has  experienced  a  pattern  of  frontage  developnent  quite  different  from  that 
of  either  edge  of  the  Basin  to  the  west.   Here  construction  has  been  intense 
on  three  sides:   the  hospital  and  residential  frontages  of  the  Boston  VJest 
End;  the  public  utility,  industrial,  and  commercial  frontages  of  the  East 
Cambridge  shore;  and  the  Charles  River  Dam,  where  the  Museum  of  Science  has 
recently  completed  the  first  stage  of  an  expansion  program.   Further  develop- 
ment on  all  three  land  edges  may  be  expected. 

At  several  points  on  each  of  the  three  sides,  buildings'  have  been  con- 
structed with  insufficient  setback  or  no  setback  at  all  from  the  public  edge. 
Changing  land  use  and  traffic  obstructions  have  also  cut  back  public  access 
to  the  Basin  shores  and  have  diminished  their  usefulness  and  aesthetic  qual- 
ities. If  such  deficiencies  could  be  corrected,  the  public,  the  institutions, 
and  the  private  enterprises  of  both  cities  would  benefit.   Obviously  it  is 
not  a  simple  matter  to  choose  the  means  to  this  end,  here  as  throughout  the 
urban  edges  of  the  Charles  and  Kuddy  Rivers,  but  without  effective  controls 
over  the  edge,  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  a  rea  may  lose  the  very  assets  of 
the  Scenic  Corridor  which  have  sustained  and  enhanced  the  urban  image  over 
the  period  of  a  century  and  which  are  even  more  important  for  the  future. 

Another  problem  of  the  urban  edge  can  be  foreseen.   In  the  lower  Basin 
Boston's  dynamic  skyline  holds  an  important  role  in  the  scenic  composition 
of  the  Charles.  Existing  zoning  and  architectural  controls  on  the  Beacon 
Hill  and  Back  Bay  frontages  of  the  Basin  are  advantageous  in  keeping  open 
the  only  edge  of  the  city  from  which  Boston  as  a  modern,  growing  regional 
core  can  be  clearly  viewed.   The  Cambridge  side  of  the  Basin  has  lately 
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experienced  the  beginnings  of  high-rise  construction  at  distances  not  too 

remote:  from  the  shore.  Although  the  recent  and  proposed  construction  projects 
including  that  of  NASA's  Kendall  Square  complex,  indicate  that  much  of  the 
emerging  Cambridge  skyline  will  be  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
Basin,  study  of  possible  guidelines  for  height  controls  along  both  edges 
is  desirable  if  future  exposure  of  the  important  skylines  is  to  be  certain. 

Rdpe  Controls  Recently  Developed  or  Proposed 

The  extent  to  which  edge  controls  should  be  asserted  is  a  matter  for 
study  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report j  nevertheless,  legislation  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
offer  examples  of  the  kind  of  action  that  night  be  appropriate  for  protecting 
Boston's  Scenic  Corridor. 

The  1965  Massachusetts  Hatch  Act  for  Flood  Plain  Control  is  probably 
the  most  pertinent  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  date  in  respect  to 
control  over  riverside  urbanization.   Inasmuch  as  little  if  any  remaining 
undeveloped  urban  edge  along  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  can  foe  considered 
flood  plain,  the  Hatch  Act  will  benefit  the  Charles  principally  upstream. 
However,  as  an  indication  of  the  Commonwealth's  concern  for  its  waterways 
it  should  earn  the  attention  of  any  study  of  additional  safeguards  for  the 
Basin. 

"0"  Class  open-space  zoning  has  been  recommended  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  II 
in  areport  to  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council.   "0"  zones 
would  encompass  not  only  parks  and  public  open  spaces  but  other  spaces  which 
ore   presently  open  and  for  which  permanent  preservation  is  considered 
desirable. 
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The  MAPC,  in  its  196£  Open  Space,  and  Recreation  Study,  recommended  a 
set  of  measures  that  included  beautification  incentives  for  owners  of  property- 
adjacent  to  natural  resor.  :e  areas,  acqu  isitiori  of  waterfront  areas  and  scenic 
easements,  and  the  possible  establishment  of  "urban  waterfront  districts" 
similar  to  historic  districts,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  its  1967  Mystic,  Charles  and  Neponset  Rivers  Summary  Program,  the 

MFC  recommended r 

"public  acquisition  of  the  rivers  and  their  related  resources 
in  order  to  assure  their  protection  .  .  .  [including]  less- 
than-fee  acquisition  .  .  .  suitable  for  the  protection  of 
scenic  areas";  and 

"A  system  of  controls  including  zoning  and  other  police  power 
regulations  .  .  .  [to]  be  instituted  simultaneously  with  the 
first  priority  acquisition  program." 

The  I966  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  also  recommended  various 
means  for  achieving  open-space  protection,  including  land  acquisition,  0 
easement  and  right-of-way  purchase,  and  zoning  actions. 

legislation  is  necessary  for  providing  controls  over  billboards,  signs, 
utility  structures,  and  other  "furniture"  on  the  river's  edges.  '  Likewise, 
legislation  would  be  desirable  for  control  of  similar  blighting  elements  on 
the  edges  of  the  parkways,  although  roadside  zoning  may  already  be  feasible 
under  existing  enabling  legislation.   In  195>2  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
upheld  the  authority  of  Jefferson  County  to  establish  restrictive  areas 
along  highways. -"- 

Outside  the  Co;nraonwealth  significant  achievements  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  a  number  of  important  stream  valleys.   Connecticut  now  has 
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an  active  program  to  establish  "stream  encroachment  lines"  along  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  to  regulate  all  building  within  these  lines.  The  establishing' 
legislation  has  Veen  sustained  by  the  Connecticut  State  Supreme  Court. 

Nev;  York  State  has  established  the  Lake  George  Park  Commission  with 
powers  to  zone  land  within  one  mile  of  the  shores  of  Lake  George  to  control 
commercial  use. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  developed  a  state-wide  system  of  "quality 
corridors"  within  which  various  controls  are  applied. 

Two  American  river.;,  also  important  scenically  and  historically  to  their 
region  and  to  the  nation,  have  recently  been  served  by  outstanding  planning 
studies  and  public  action.   Both  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac  Rivers  flow 
through  valleys  possessing  a  great  range  of  features,  from  the  most  scenic 
natural  assets  to  the  intensely  urban  edges  of  great  cities.   For  both, 
limits  of  control  have  been  assigned  that  reach  up  to  distant  ridges. 

The  Potomac  River  Task  Force,  in  its  October  19^7  report  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  has  called  for  action  to  embrace  three  zones  along  the 
Potomac:  the  river  itself,  the  riverside,  including  all  land  in  continuous 
view  from  the  riverbank  to  a  minimum  of  3>00  feet,  and ■  the  settinp;,  defined 
as  the  land  within  view  or  within  five  miles  of  the  river. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission,  established  in  I966  by  compact  with 

the  Federal  government  and  the  States  of  Nov;  Jersey  and  New  York,  has  been 

0 
given  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  within  one  mile  of  the  shore,  of  the  river 

and  over  lands  or  projects  visible  from  the  river  and  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore.   Its  jurisdiction  includes  the  entire  Hudson  north  of  the  southern- 
most tip  of  Manhattan  Island. 
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Throughout  the0country,  public  action  is  taking  imaginative  and  workable 
onn  to  save  and  rehabilitate  the  river  corridors  of  major  metropolitan 
cgions.   It  would  be  highly  ironic  if  Boston,  first  American  city  to  salvage 
river,  were  to  lose  it  new  to  modern  abuses,  while  other  urban  centers 
reserve  the  scenic  qualities  of  entire  valleys  for  posterity. 

revision  of  More  Effective  Control 

Considerably  more  study  must  be  given  to  the  subject  cf  controls  over 
[ie  urban  edge  of  the  Scenic  Corridor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  appropriate  for 
lis  report  to  make  recommendations  about  the  directions  such  study  might 
ike. 

First,  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  should  define  the  geo- 
^aphical  area  of  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  and  the  zones  within  it  that  re- 
rire  different  sets  of  controls.   The  definition  would  be  useful  as  a 
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_anning  tool,  even  if  it  had  no  statutory  authority. 

This  study  recommends  to  the  KAPC  that  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  be  de- 
ned  as  reaching  along  the  Charles  from  Uatertown  Dam  to  Boston  Harbor,  along 
e  Kuddy  River  from  the  southern  edge  of  Jamaica  Pond  to  Park  Drive,  and 
ong  the  Fens  from  Park  Drive  to  the  Charles  at  Charlesgate.   The  definition 
ould  be  explicit  and  emphatic  about  the  importance  of  the  connection  be- 
een  the  Muddy  and  the  Fens. 

Three  corridor  zones  parallel  to  the  streams  should  be  defined  as 
)  the  river  parkland,  including  the  streams  and  ponds  and  the  public  park- 
nd  which  surrounds  them;  (b)  the  urban  edge,  the  frontage  outside  the 
rders  of  the  river  parkland,  where  urban  development  may  have  significant 
pact  on  the  parkland  or  surrounding  areas,  including  all  scenic  areas  and 
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)luffs  that  are  visible  within  a  distance  of  one  mile;  and  (c)  the  skyli.no, 
Including  the  major  skyline  areas  of  Boston's  regional  core. 

o 

The  river  parkland  requires  perpetual  protection.   The  urban  edge  re- 
quires a  set  of  tools  to  guide  development  beneficially  and  to  prevent 
tevelopment  from  encroaching  on  either  the  parkland  assets  or  the  assets  of 
Jhe   scenic  skyline.   The  skyline  requires  generally  only  to  be  left  visible 
md  exposed  to  its  best  advantage. 

Along  with  the  Scenic  Corridor  in  Boston,  it  will  also  be 
dse  to  cover  with  the  same  provisions  the  entire  length  of  the 
Jharles,  beginning  at  its  source  in  Echo  Pond,  Hopkinton,  and 
Including  the  shores  to  a  specified  distance  from  the  river*  'The  entire 
ralley  of  the  Charles  lies  within  the  Boston  metropolitan  region;  its  scenic 
value  and  its  history  are  important  to  Boston,  the  region,  and  the  nation 
.s  a  single  entity,  rather  than  as  dismembered  sections. 

Second,  the  MA PC,  in  cooperation  with  all  jurisdictions  having  interests 
ELong  the  Scenic  Corridor,  should  develop  recommendations  for  these  jurisdic- 
tions on  how  they  might  more  effectively  protect  the  Scenic  Corridor  through 
fcisting  controls  over  all  lands  within  the  river  parkland  and  urban  edge 
lines  of  the  Corridor. 


Many  riverfront  districts  now  zoned  for  manufacturing  could  be  reclassi- 
ed  for  business  or  other  higher  classes,  or  a  narrow  edge  of  land  fronting 
e  parkland  or  its  adjacent  parkway  could  be  reclassified,  leaving  a  screened 
nufacturing  district  in  the  rear. 

Parkland  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  is  presently  zoned  together  with  adjacent 
strictSjthat  is,  for  industrial,  commercial,  or  residential  use.   It  would 
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be  preferable  Tor  all  river  parkland  to  be  granted  an  "0"  zoning  classifica- 
tion like  that  recommended  for  the  Washington  area.   In  addition,  strategic 
open  space  outside  the  publicly  owned  river  parkland  should  similarly  be 
classified  and  protected. 

c 

Acquisition  of  land  and  purclia.se  of  scenic  easements  are  tools  that  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  "DC  for  many  years.   Although  it  has  only  em- 
ployed land  acquisition,  the  KDC,  and  individual  communities  as  well,  should 
consider  the  purchase  of  scenic  easements  in  crucial  frontage  areas.  Such 
actions  would  require  strong  cooperation  and  coordination  among  individual 
communities  and  metropolitan  interests. 

Third,  the  City  of  Boston  can  bake  immediate  steps  to  protect  its  own 
Charles  shoreline  in  the  districts  upstream  of  B.  U.  Bridge  that  are  presently 
zoned  for  industry.   It  is  recommended  that,  either  as  a  new  ordinance  simi- 
lar to  the  Park  Frontages  Ordinance  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  Zoning  Code, 
controls  over  use,  setback,  height,  and  other  characteristics  be  imposed  on 
properties  fronting  the  Charles  within  100  feet  of  the  river  roads  or,  where 
land,  is  visible  from  the  shore,  within  5"00  feet  of  the  river  roads. 

Fourth,  the  H'.PC,  in  cooperation  with  Boston  and  its  neighbors,  should 
study  alternatives  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  framework  of 
action  in  the  Scenic  Corridor  than  is  now  possible.   Three  framework  alterna- 
tives are  suggested  here.* 

(a)  The  MAPC's  existing  powers  of  review  and  recommendation  could  be 

o 

enlarged  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  broader  planning  and  advisory  functions, 

in  cooperation  with  local  governments,  the  MTJC,  and  other  agencies,  with  regard 

to  development  within  the  urban  edge. 
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(b)  A  Design  Advisory  Board,  such  as  was  recommended  by  the  MAPC  in 
19(>$ >   could  he  established.  Composed  of  leading  design  and  planning  profes- 
sionals and  affiliated  with  the  PA  PC,  it  would  -assume  prerogatives  of  review 
over  proponed  developments  on  the  urban  edge  and  would  submit  recommendations 
to  public  agencies,  local  governments,  and  private  developers  for  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  Scenic  Corridor. 

(c)  The  Legislature  could  establish  a  Charles  River  Valley  Commission, 
either  for  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  alone  or,  for  the  greater  benefit "of  the 
region,  for  the  entire  valley  of  the  Charles. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  land  acquisition  and  easement  purchase  to  augment  the  open  space  of 
the  river  parkland,  with  final  disposition  of  such  acquisitions  to  the  MDC  or 
other  operating  agencies. 

The  Commission  would  also  review  and  advise  on  proposed  developments  on 
the  urban  edge  in  order  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  river  parkland  and  the 
exposure  of  the  skyline  zone, 

A  necessary  part  of  Commission  activities  would  be  coordination  of  its 
work  with  the  metropolitan  planning  functions  of  the  MAPC  and  with  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  three  park  agencies  that  control  the  river  parkland 
of  the  Scenic  Corridor — the  MTjC,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department, 
and  the  Brookline  Park  and  Recreation  Commission. 

Of  the  three  alternatives,  the  alternative  of  a  Charles  River' Valley 
Commission  would  seem  to  be  the  most  potentially  effective.   However,  given 
adequate  public  support,  the  expanded  role  of  the  MAPC  or  the  establishment 
of  a  Design  Advisory  Board  could  serve  equally  well.   The  basic  step,  in  any 
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case,  is  a  public  decision  for  effective;  action  in  securing  the  Scenic  Corridor 
on  behalf  of  Boston,  the  region,  and  the  nation. 

o 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  three  alternatives  stress  the  power  of  re- 
view and  recommendation'  over  all  projects  planned  by  metropolitan  and  local 
agencies  within  the  river  parkland  and  the  coordination  of  all  such  projects. 
This  coordination  is  presently  sorely  needed. 

V/hatevcr  action  may  be  taken  to  establish  a  stronger  framework  for  action 
along  the  Scenic  Corridor,  Boston,  its  neighbors,  and  the  metropolitan  and 
local  agencies  ought  to  begin  developing  more  effective  tools  for  guiding  urban 
growth  on  the  Corridor  edges.   Further  study  must  be  given  to  the  problem  and 
strong  tools  for  solving  it  devised. 
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CHAFl'KU  III— SEVEil  oVIEV/S  OF  THE  RIVER  LANDSCAPE 

View  ).i — Transportation 

Today  the  greatest  danger  to  the  parkland  of  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  is 
the  unchecked  construction  and' enlargement  of  metropolitan  roads  along  the 
river  shores.  A  number  of  major  road  projects,  in  planning  or  under  active 
consideration  by  metropolitan  and  State  road  agencies,  could  seriously  affect 
the  Corridor's  parkland  and  the  public's  ability  to  use  it.   If  built  as  pres- 
ently designed,  nine  major  projects,  discussed  on  the  following  pages,  would 
consume  an  estimated  total  of  approximately  sixty  acres  of  river  parkland, 
one-tenth  of  the  total  parkland  of  the  Charles  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River. -"- 

The  projects  belong  generally  to  two  classes:  the  Inner  Belt  and  Ex- 
pressway system,  and  the  roads  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

The  Inner  Belt  and  its  associated  expressway  connectors  will  cross^  the 
Corridor  at  three  points.   If  the  system  is  sensitively  designed  in  response 
to  a  policy  that  places  emphasis  on  parks  and  recreation  and  on  urban  amen- 
ity in  general,  it  can  be  compatible  with  the  parkland  and  parkways  of  the 
Corridor. 

Five  projects  involving  the  Corridor's  roads  (those  running  parallel  to 
he  river  shores)  include  enlargements  of  the  capacities  of  the  various  park- 
ways under  the  title  or  control  of  the  IDC  at  the  direct  expense  of  contigu- 
ous river  parkland.   Here  the  important  .question  is  not  how  to  find  a  workable 
design  but  whether  river  parkland  should  be  diverted  at  all  for  parkway  road 


*Tne  estimate  of  acreage  to  be  lost  to  construction  is  the  sum  of  assumed 
Roadway  surfaces  and  areas  that  may  be  judged  unusable  or  inaccessible  because 
of  construction,  and  excludes  water  surfaces.   (Refer  to  Appendix   .) 
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purposes. and,  if  so,  in  what  form  and  degree. 

The  river  parkland  of  Boston's  Scenic  Corridor  is  an  irreplaceable  open- 
space  asset  of  great  aesthetic  and  recreational  value.   Widen ings  and 
other  capacity  enlargements  might  not  bring  as  much  added  benefit  to  Boston 
as  they  would  destroy.  Besides  the  loss  of  valuable  parkland,  the  enlarge- 
ments could  encourage  a  greater  flow  of  vehicular  traffic  into  the  Boston 
regional  core  than  the  1965-75  General  Plan  determined  could  be  accommodated. 
If  their  construction  constituted  twin  express  roads  on  either  side  of  the 
Charles,  continuous  from  VJatertown  to  the  ends  of  Memorial  Drive  and  Storrow 
Drive,  they  would  be  duplicative  and  excessive  in  terms  of  both  public  ex- 
penditure and  transportation  policy  objectives.   Capacity  improvements  on 
individual  sections  are  useless  when  natural  curves  and  other  limiting  factors 
in  other  sections  cannot  be  eliminated. 

What  is  vital  is  a  policy  for  the  parkways  as  they  ought  to  be.   In  this 
context  the  role  of  the  early  parkway  should  be  noted,  that  of  providing  ap- 
propriate drives  through  park  areas  for  urban  residents  on  their  way  to  major 
outdoor  recreation  areas.  With  the  evolution  of  the  fast-moving  automobile 
and  the  express  regional  highway,  and  with  higher  incomes  and  increased 
leisure  time,  recreation  travel  to  outlying  destinations  is  now  commonplace. 
However,  the  same  improvements  in  income  and  leisure  time  have  also  drawn 
Boston  metropolitan  residents  to  local  recreation  assets. 

Residents,  in  fact,  take  more  recreation  trips  within  the  region  than 

o 

outside  it,-"-  an  indication  that  Boston's  parkways  will  continue   to  serve  as 
routes  of  travel—to  whatever  recreation  assets    lie  along  the  river  parkland. 


^-According  to   the   1966  Massachusetts   Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 
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Efforts  tc  rehabilitate  the  deteriorated  commercial  roadside  sections  of 
the  parkvrays  could  receive  assistance  through  new  State  legislation.  'Federal 
aid  under  the  proposed  Scenic  Roads  and  Parkways  Program  may  provide  for 
general  rehabilitation*  and  aesthetic  enhancement.   These  steps  and  others  will 
be  possible  if  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  community  are  willing  to  accept 
the  parkways  of  the  Charles  and  Muddy  in  the  role  of  roads  providing  a  scenic   ° 
and  sometimes  more  leisurely  alternative  to  the  commuter-  a  scenic ,  architec- 
tural, and  historic  route  for  the  visitor;  and.  a  path  to  the  recreation  and 
open-space  assets  of  the  river  parkland  for  all  who  seek  them.-* 

Inner  Belt  and  Expressway  Construction — Department  of  Public  Works 

1,  Inner  Belt-Charles  River  Crossing — Under  present  BPW  plans,  the  Inner 
Belt  will  cross  the  Charles  more  or  less  at  the  B.  U.  Bridge  site,  either  by 
bridge  or  by  tunnel. .  A   connector  between  the  Inner  Belt  on  the  Cambridge 
shore  and  the  Turnpike  entrance  in  Allston  is  also  planned.   This  secondary 
bridge,  with  five  spans  across  the  river,  will  slice  across  the  Charles  at 
an  oblique  angle  and  will  destroy  much  of  the  valuable  recreation  open  space 
of  Magazine  Beach,  including  the  Riverside  boathouse,  the  MDC  swimming  pool, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  picnic  grounds  and  playfields,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing a  visual  barrier  of  almost  half  a  mile  between  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
Nine  irreplaceable  acres  of  Magazine  Beach  parkland  would  be  lost. 

Clearly,  the  construction  of  a  secondary  connector  should  not  be  attempted 
until  every  feasible  alternative  is  studied  that  would  avoid  destruction  of 
Magazine  Beach  and  the  river  landscape. 


-"-  Cornoare  the  I966  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  Report:   "There  is  a  need 
for  a  system  of  roads  devoted  primarily  to  pleasure  driving  at  leisurely  and 
safe  speeds,  to  enjoy  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Hudson  River  scenes, 
to  visit  .  .  .  the  numerous  sites  and  structures  of  historic  significance  and 
architectural  significance,  to  savor  the  countryside  .  .  .  along  the  River,  to 
make  drivin-  J'he  rewarding  and  pleasant  experience  it  eight  to  be." 


2.  .  Inw;r  Pelt- Fenway  Crossing — The  DPJ,  working  together  with  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Advisory  Committee  and  design  consultants,  lias  greatly  improved  the 
early  design  for  the  restoration  of  this  very  sensitive  part  of  the  Scenic 
Corridor — the  link  between  the  Muddy  River  on  the  Riverway  and  the  Fens. 

However,  under  present  plans,  the  restoration  is  only  partial.   The  road- 
bed is  not  completely  decked  over;  an  open  cut  is  planned  west  of  Brookline 
Avenue.   The  tunnel  section  is  too  shallow  to  permit  genuine  restoration  above. 

Adoption  of  an  alternative  scheme  would  permit  depression  of  the  tunnel 
section  deeply  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  park  above  its  deck.  The 
park  would  thus  be  continuous  and  grade-separated  beneath  the  Inner  Belt- 
Riverway  connector,  Brookline  Avenue,  and  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  and  would  in- 
clude a  complete  path  system. 

An  extension  of  the  deck  covering  the  tunnel  would  be  necessary  from 
Brookline  Avenue  west  to  the  reconstructed  KBTA  Fenway  Park  station,  to  permit 
linking  the  Riverway  section  of  the  Muddy  River  with  the  reconstructed  park- 
land over  the  tunnel.   Only  minor  changes  in  horizontal  alignment  would  be 
required. 

Although  possible  more  costly  than  the  present  DPW  design,  this  alterna- 
tive scheme  would  restore  all  of  the  environmental  assets  of  this  scenic  and 
historic  parkland  to  an  important  institutional  and  residential  core  area  of 
Boston,  would  diminish  the  disruptive  features  of  the  Inner  Belt,  and  would 
remove  a  key  barrier  to  continuity  of  recreation  and  park  uses  throughout  the 
Muddy  River  from  Jamaica  Pond  to  Charlesgate. 
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3.   The  North  Terminal  Area — The  North  Terminal  Area  is  the  main  gateway 
to  downtown  Boston  from  the  northwest,  north,  and  northeast.   In  1962  the 
North  Terminal  Area  Study  reported  that  111,000  vehicles  a  day  used  the  Cen- 
tral Artery,  while  92,000  used  Storrow  Drive,  moving  in  and  out  of  the  area.. 
Policies  developed  by  the  Study  sought  a  more  equal  vehicular  distribution 
down  the  sides  of  the  Boston  peninsula,  and  traffic  volumes  vjere  therefore 
projected  for  1900  of  an  additional  1^,000  vehicles  a  day  on  Storrow  Urive  on 
the  west  side  of  the  downtown  area  and  of  only  an  additional  9,000  vehicles  on 
the  Central  Artery,  which  crrves  around  the  east  flank.   The  increase  in  move- 
ment on  Storrow  Drive  would,  be  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  Leverett 
Circle  Bridge,  connecting  Storrow  with  Route  1-95,  across  the  Mystic  River 
Bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  Leverett  Circle  Bridge,  a  complex  expressway  inter- 
change was  planned  for  the  North  Terminal  Area,  which  would  integrate  the 
pambridge  and  Boston  (Central  Artery)  sections  of  the  Inner  Belt,  Routes 
1-93  and  1-95,  the  Leverett  Circle  Bridge,  and  arterial  roads  leading  into 
the  area. 

If  this  interchange  and  the  Leverett  Circle  Bridge  are  to  be  built,  the 
design  for  them  should  be  compatible  with  the  development  of  recreational 
embankments  and.  income-producing  land  use  such  as  that  recommended  in  View  2  — 
Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland  and  in  the  North  Terminal  Area  Study  itself. 

Nevertheless,  three  important  questions  remain  unclear.   The  first  is 
whether  there  are  assurances  that  the  actual  design  of  the  interchange?1  and 
Leverett  Circle  Bridge  as  proposed  will  be  compatible  with  public  development 
and  use  of  the  embankments.   Badly  placed  viaduct  alignments,  piers,  and  abut- 
ments could  eliminate  embankment  development  altogether. 

:■ 

♦ 
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The  second  question  concerns  the  effect  of  the  design  of  the  interchange 
Lachicts  and   the  dam  on  environmental  quality  and  recreational  boating  along 
ic  riverfront.      If  present  plans  are  carried,  out,   as  many  as  eight  individual 
Laducts  may  cross   the  Chprles.      They  could  be  designed   in  a  compact  and 
:sthetic   way   or  in   a   confusing  sprawl   that  would   have   a   serious  blighting 
["feet  on   the  riverfront. 

The  third  question   concerns   the   impact  of  the   15,000  additional  vehicles 

o 

iat  would  seek  travel  between  the  North  Terminal  Area  and  Storrow  Drive  each 
y.  .  One  option  would  be  to  facilitate  vehicular  movement  only  in  that  see- 
on  of  Storrow  Drive  between  Leverett  Circle  and  Charles  Circle,  the  west 
.ank  of  downtown  Boston,   Ideally,  no  damage  to  Charlesbank  Park  on  the  shore 
de  would  result.   But  it  is  widely  agreed,  that  the  extra  traffic  flow  would 
'feet  Storrow  as  far  west  as  Charlesgate  and  that  the  result  would  be  either 
stained  greater  congestion  or  the  relief  of  this  congestion  by  extensive 
dening  of  Storrow  at  the  expense  of  Charlesbank,  the  Esplanade,  and  the 
bankment.   In  a ddition,  new  interchange  ramps  at  Charles  Circle  (Longfellow 
idge),  Arlington  Street,  and  Dartmouth  Street,  as  well  as  the  straightening 
the  Drive  between  Charlesbank  and  Hatch  Shell,  would  possibly  be  undertaken 

the  KDC. 

■ 

The  river  parkland  on  the  shore  side  of  Storrow  Drive  is  an  asset  that 
;  city  cannot  afford  to  lose.   It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  solution  be 
irht  that  would  serve  transportation  and  recreational" open  space  needs 
tally  well  and  that  it  be  sought  in  advance  of  action  on  Leverett  Circle 
dge. 
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Arterial  Lnnrovemcnts — Department  of  Public  Works 

h.     Watertown  Bridge,  Interchange — Several  alternative  plans  for  arterial 
traffic  are  being  considered  by  the  Town  of  VJatertovm  and  the  Department  of 
Public  VJorks.   One  or  more"  solutions  may  include  a  two- level  viaduct  over  the 
river  at  the  site  of  the  existing  bridge,  with  important  structural  and  land 
use  changes  on  both  sides  of  the  Charles.   It  is  urged  that  the  selected  plan 
be  free  of  elements  that  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  river  landscape  and 
that  steps  be  taken  within  the  scope  of  the  project  to  improve  riverside 
continuity  and  park  edges. 

Parkway  Construction  Proposals — Metropolitan  District  Commission 

1.  Ore enough  Boulevard  Widening — Announced  recently  by  the  I  IDC,  this 
project  would,  appear  to  be  potentially  destructive  to  the  scenic,  tree-lined 
edges  of  the  Boulevard  and  to  the  tj  iet  beauty  of  the  Watertown  bluff  along 
which  the  Boulevard  curves.   There  is  no  significant  traffic  volume  on  this 
road  that  would  warrant  its  widening;  in  fact,  the  wide  arc  of  Greenough  is 
bypassed  by  most  motorists,  who  instead  use  North  Beacon  and  Arsenal  Streets 
as  direct  connections  between  Watertown  Square  and  Boston.  Greenough  is 
therefore  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  a  parkway  or  park  road  can  serve 
as  the  leisurely  alternative  to  heavy-duty  arterials,  and  this  function  should 
definitely  be  preserved.         i 

Actually,  the  real  danger  to  Greenough  is  the  ultimate  linking  together 
of  new  and  widened  road  sections  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Charles:  Greenough 
Boulevard — Charles  River  Road  (the  Watertown  Arsenal  shore) — Greenough 
Boulevard  Extension  (recently  completed  in  Cambridge  upstream  of  Eliot  Bridge )- 
and  Memorial  Drive.   This  would  create  a.  continuous  expressway  paralleling 


that  which  the  HDC  is  linking  together  on  the  south  shore.   If  the  new  width 
of  Greonough  Boulevard  should  approximate  the  seventy-foot  width  common  to 
other  sections  of  MDC  express  roads,  an  estimated  nine  acres  of  parkland  could 
be  lost  on  the  Grcenoufdi  shore  alone. 

2.  Charles  River  Road — Watertown  Arsenal  Shore — The  KDC  is  currently 
negotiating  with  the  General  Services  Administration  for  clear  title  to  the 
approximately  seventy-- foot-wide  strip  of  shore  fronting  the  Watertoxm  Arsenal 
now  under  "care  and  control"  of  the  KDC.   The  MDC  should  attempt  to  acquire  a 
much  wider  shore  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  land  to  accommodate  land- 
scaping of  a  permanent  scenic  edge  or  to  develop  the  metropolitan  park  embank- 
ment that  is  proposed  in  View  2 — Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland.   In  addi- 
tion, if  the  MDC  widens  or  reconstructs  the  existing  Charles  River  Road  at 
some  future  date,  no  land  at  all  may  remain  for  effective  park  use.   Dresum- 
ably  an  estimated  six  acres  of  land  would,  be  used  or  cut  off  by  an  MDC  widening 
of  the  road  to  a  width  consistent  with  Greencugh  Boulevard  Extension. 

3.  Nonantum  Road — Soldiers  Field  Road  Extension — Although  originally 
conceived  before  the  construction  of  the  Turnpike,  this  project  has  recently 
been  reactiviated  by  the  MDC  with  a  budget  of  $1,^00,000  for  improvements 
between  Western  Avenue  in  Brighton  and  California  Street  in  Watertown .   The 
route  is  composed  of  two  parts:   Soldiers  Field  Road  Extension,  which  travels 
over  the  Brighton  abattoir  foreshore,  and  Nonantum  Road,  which  reaches  west  to 
Watertown.   Once  widened,  together  with  the  Soldiers  Field  Road  project 
described  below,  these  roads  would  create  a  new  expressway  continuation  of 
Storrow  Drive  upstream  as  far  as  Watertown  Square  and  Route  16,  at  the  great 
expense  of  parkland  and  the  river's  edge.   Estimates  based  on  early  MDC 
schemes  indicate  that  fourteen  acres  of  pari:  shore  would  be  destroyed  or 
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cut  off  along  Soldiers  Field  Road  Extension  and- approximately  five  acres  of 
park  shore  would  probably  be  lost  along  Konantuin  Road,  including  all  the 
narrow  wooded  edge. 

c 

J4.   Soldiers  Field  Road  Widen  in,;;  and  Underpass — Contract  drawings  are 
presently  being  worked  out  for  the  doubling  in  width  of  Soldiers  Field  Road 
between  Eliot  Bridge  and  Arsenal  Street  Bridge.  An  estimated  five  and  a  half 
acres  of  parkland  would  be  taken.  The  underpass  underneath  Western  Avenue  at 
Arsenal  Street  Bridge  would  not  only  mar  a  large  section  of  parkland  but  would 
also  encronch  on  the  water  surface  along  the  shore,  if  preliminary  drawings 
are  followed. 

Traffic  volumes  submitted  by  consultants  to  the  MDC  do  not  bear  out  that 
a  doubling  in  width  of  road  is  necessary.  As  in  the  case  of  other  KDC  projects 
described  on  these  pages,  there  has  been  no  clear  justification  for  develop- 
ing a  continuous  high-capacity  express  road  along  one  shore  of  the  Charles, 
let  alone  two.   Certainly  any  benefits  would  accrue  mostly  to  commuters, 
while  Boston  and  metropolitan  users  of  this  valuable  and  scenic  park  and 
recreation  area  would  stand  to  be  the  losers.   In  addition,  there  are  implica- 
tions of  conflict  with  the  Turnpike,  the  primary  road  "arterial  system,  and 
the  radial  expressways  that  should  certainly  be  considered  before  valuable 
parkland  is  irretrievably  lost. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  thousand-foot  strip  of  Soldiers  Field 
Road  parkland  is  now  being-;  taken  for  road-widening  within  the  contract  for  a 

o 

new  pedestrian  overpass  at  Telford  Street.  The  road  widening  is  not  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  overpass  project,  althojgh  it  is  part  of  the  1^000- 
foot-lonp;  widening  project  that  will  come  up  for  contract  approval  in  19 68. 
Because  of  the  inclusion  of  widening  in  a  basically  unrelated  contract,  it 
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has  been  difficult  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  significant  loon  of  parkland 
that  in  involved.  Moreover,  the  MDC  has  announced  ten  future  pedestrian  over- 
pass projects  which  will  similarly  include  road  widening  and.  channelizations. 
This  practice  will  seriously  hamper  public  scrutiny  of  proposed  diversions  of 
parkland  for  highway  use. 

5.   The  Jamaicaway — The  MDC  plans  for  the  Jarnaicaway  have  been  revised  to 
reflect  local  needs  as  expressed  by  Boston  and  Brookline.   It  is  hoped  that 
continuing  cooperation  in  the  development  of  the  plans  will  lead  to  an" enlight- 
ened and  advanced  example  of  scenic  parkway  restoration  in  the  United  States. 
No  location  would  be  more  fitting  for  this  form  of  action  than  the  Jamaicaway , 
which,  together  with  the  Riverway,  was  the  first  American  parkway  to  lbe  de- 
signed in  the  modern  style.   °lans  should  include  restoration  of  the  central 
parkland,  with  free-flowing  river,  park,  and  path  between  separated  northbound 
and  southbound  roadbeds;  preservation  of  existing  scenic  turns  in  the  Jamaica- 
way;  minimization  of  widenings;  protection  of  scenic  bluffs,  ponds,  and  wooded 
edges  and  the  generally  unique  landscape;  and  at  the  same  time,  improvement  of 
safety  through  a  one-way  traffic  system  and  appropriate  signalization. 

< 

Re  c  omme ndations 


1.  The  Commonwealth  should  make  clear,  by  statutory  action  if  necessary, 
that  parkways  are  a  different  class  of  road  from  expressways  and  arterial s. 
The  park  roads  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  should  be  designated  scenic  parkways, 

to  serve  cas  more  leisurely  options  to  other  routes,  along  the  edges  of  the 
Corridor. 

2.  A  moratorium  should  be  declared  by  the  MDC  on  the  diversion  of  river 
parkland  along  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy  for  widenings  and  other  capacity- 
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increase  changes  to0the  metropolitan  parkways.  Such  a  moratorium  v;as  sug- 
gested by  the  KAPC  in  1965  to  protect  parkland  for  "open-space,  recreation 
or  conservation  use.1" 

3.   The  KAPC,  as  the  State's  coordinating  planning  agency,  should  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  all  future  State- 
sponsored  road  projects  within  the  river  parkland. 

k.     The  road-building  powers  of  the  HOC,  which  were  originally  legislated 
in  an  age  that  did  not  anticipate  the  full  impact  of  the  automobile, "should 
be  amended  to  resolve  the  conflict  within  the  MDC  between  concern  for  park 
development  and  concern  for  road  construction. 

5.  Because  passage  of  a  Federal  scenic  roads  and  parkways  program  can 
be  expected  within  the  next  few  years,  the  Commonwealth  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions should  be  prepared  to  submit  applications  to  any  such  program  for  aid 
in  commercial  roadside  rehabilitation  and  for  general  aesthetic  improvements 
to  the  parkways  of  the  Corridor. 

6.  Arterial  streets  in  Boston  and  neighboring  communities  should  be 
improved,  with  Federal  funds  if  they  become  available,  to  relieve  those  sec- 
tions of  the  parkways  which  presently  serve  as  arterial  connectors.   Trucking, 
buses,  and  other  commercial  traffic  on  the  parkways  should  continue  to  be 
restricted. 

7.  New  park  road  construction,  where  needed,  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
the  river  shore  as  possible,  to  prevent  conflict  with  river-shore  park  use  and 
recreation.   The  Watertown  Arsenal  shore  and  the  North  Terminal  Area  are  two 
places  where  it  is  vital  that  road  alignments  be  chosen  with. ample  regard  for 
park  and  recreation  uses. 
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8.   The:  deleterious  effects  of  past  road  construction  projects  should  be 
amended  whenever  possible.  Restoration  of  the  continuity  -of  parkland,  paths 
and  stream  should  hove  high  priority  in  project  funding  and  design,  especially 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Jamaicaway  and  Route  9  and  at  the  Inner  licit  cross- 
inn  of  the  Fens. 
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CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  LANDSCAPE. 

o 

View  5 — Recreation  on   the  Shores 

Centrally  situated  in  the  Boston  regional  core,  endowed  with  scenic  land- 
scape and  river fronts,  possessing  many  areas  that  have  been  developed  for  rec- 
reation and  outdoor  enjoyment  by  close  to  a  century  of  public  investment,  and  ° 
leading  along  valley  paths  and  waterfront  edges  to  other  recreation  areas  of 
metropolitan  and  regional  significance,  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy 
River  represent  a  priceless  outdoor  recreation  resource  in  the  center  of  the 
region — a  resource  which  should  be  preserved,  rehabilitated,  and  expanded 
through  additional  land,  acquisition  and  improvements.   Only  the  Mystic  River 
Basin  and  the  islands  and  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  possess  similar  poten- 
tial. At  present,  however,  no  area  has  as  great  a  variety  of  related  wa.ter 
and  land  recreation  assets  so  accessible  to  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan 
population. 

Public  open  space  can  be  treated  and  used  in  many  ways.   Some  areas  in 
the  public  domain  are  rightfully  conserved  in  their  natural  state.  Others 
are  landscaped  in  a  way  that  simulates  natural  growth  but  is  more  ordered 
and  more  carefully  arranged,  like  the  "park"  of  an  English  estate.   Other 
parts  are  used  for  various  forms  of  recreation.   Some  kinds  of  recreation, 
like  fishing  and  bicycling,  re q;  ire  no  public  investment  or  preparation;  others, 
like  tennis  or  baseball,  demand  construction  of  suitable  facilities. 

As  well  as  a  distinction  between  park  and  recreation  use,  there  is  often 
a  conflict  between  park  and  recreation  use.  A  park,  as  natural  open  space 
where  the  individual  can  experience  quiet  and  respite  from  the  tensions  of  the 
city,  is  easily  intruded  upon  by  the  activity  of  competitive  sports.   However, 
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by  careful  planning  and  appropriate  design,  enlarged  areas  for  both  park  and 
recreation  use  can  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Charles  and  Muddy 
Rivers  without  mutual  interference  and  on  lands  which  arc  suitable  to  each 
of  them.  ■  < 

Recreation  Needs 

The  need  for  a dditional  recreation  areas  in  the  Boston  region  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Federal,  State,  and  metropolitan  planning  studies. 

The  1962  Report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
the  196i>  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Study  for  the  Boston  Region  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  and  the  1966  Massachusetts  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  have  all  borne  out 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  recreation  land  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  r egion 
has  fallen  far  behind  demand. 

c 

The  population  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  will  greatly  increase 
by  the  year  2000,  from  3.I4  million  people  in  1965  to  an  estimated  5«!?  million 
people  at  the  'turn  of  the  new  century.   (In  I876,  the  first  operating  year 
of  the  Boston  Parks  Commission,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Boston  was 
under  32^,000.)  According  to  the  MA  PC,  developed  land  in  the  Boston  area  will 
increase  from  1;35,000  acres  in  19  60  to  a  total  of  698,000  acres  in  the  year 
2000.   (Much  of  this  land  consumption  will  be  within  or  close  to  the  Boston 
core.)  During  the  same  period  the  MFC  estimates  that  the  deficiency  in 
open  space  recreation  land  in  the  Boston  region  will  increase  from  28<jOOO 
acres  in  i960  to  70,000  acres  in  the  year  2000.-::- 


-"-  Including  in-city  parks  and  play  facilities,  county  and  metropolitan 
regional  parks,  and  state  parks. 
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In  other  words,  while  open  space  becomes  less  available,  the  unfulfilled 
needs  for  additional  recreation  lands  grow  even  greater.  And  while  we  hope 
that  new  land  will  be  acquired  for  parkland  and  scenic  open  space  throughout 
the  Boston  region,  strong  efforts  should  also  be  made  for  significant  additions 
where  they  are  needed  most — in  and  near  the  Boston  core. 

Besides  the  inadequate  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  and  around 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  the  most  compelling  reason  for  attempting  to 
provide  sufficient  recreational  opportunities  close  to  hone  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  metropolitan  population  finds  it  difficult  to  travel. 

Despite  the  great  advances  in  automobile  and  highway  technology,  Ij8  percent 
of  all  households  in  Boston  in  1°60  were  without  automobiles  (compared  to  New 
York  City,  with  53  percent  of  households  without  cars).   In  Boston  and  in 
other  central  parts  of  the  Boston  region,  the  densest  areas  house  those  people 
who  are  most  dependent  on  public  transit  and  short  walking  and  bicycling 
distances  to  reach  nearby  recreation  areas.  Also,  in  the  future  it  ma;/  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  reach  outlying  weekend  areas  in  view  of  greater 
congestion  on  available  roads.   Shortened  work-days  and  flexible  work  schedules 
that  permit  single  days  off  will  also  raise  demands  for  recreation  opportuni- 
ties close  at  hand  durinc;  the  week,  day  and  evening..  According  to- the  ORRP.C 
ireport,  the  metropolitan  population  "must  get  most  of  its  recreation  in  the 
metropolitan  region,  and  "or  all  practical  purposes,  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive facilities  somewhere  else  has  little  compensation  for  lack  of  them  at 

home." 

© 

The  1°66  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  has  found  that  of  six 
regions  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  Boston  area  has  the  greatest  percentage 
of  residents  engaging  in  outdoor  recreation  near  their  homes  rather  than 
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outs:! do  tho  area.  Six  Boston  residents  sock  recreation  opportunities  near 
their  homes  Tor  ever;/  resident  that  enframes  in  a  vacation  trip  or  outing. * 

The  110RP  has  surveyed  the  number  of  Boston  residents  engaging  in  spe- 
cific recreation  activities.-"-"-  Tho  ten  most  popular  outdoor  recreation  activi- 
ties anoiK'  the  people  of  the  Boston  region,  remarkably,  are  a  lso  particularly- 
suitable  to  the  recreation  areas  of  the  Charles  and.  Muddy  River  parkland. 
They  are,  in  order  of  popularity,  walking,  pleasure  driving,  sightseeing, 
competitive  outdoor  sports,  swimming,  bicycling,  picnicking,  attending  out- 
door sports,  fishing,  and  boating.   The  fifteenth  most  popular  activity, 
attending  outdoor  concerts,  is  eminently  well  provided  for  in  the  Boston  Pops 
summer  concert  series  at  Hatch  Shell  on  the  Esplanade.  An  advance  in  ice- 
skating  to  tenth  place  is  anticipated,  and  participation  in  most  of  the  top 
ten  activities  is  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000. 

o 

Park  Meeds 

There  is  a  great  degree  of  overlap  between  recreation  needs  and  park 
needs.  Several  of  the  ten  leading  recreation  activities  (for  example,  walk- 
ing, bicycling,  picnicking,  fishing,  and  boating)  are  fully  compatible  with 
park  use.   Pleasure  driving  and  sightseeing  can  be  realized  on  the  scenic 
roads  of  the  Corridor  without  any  interference  with  pedestrian  enjoyment  of 
the  park,  although  in  many  instances  today  car-pedestrian  conflicts  do  exist. 
Swimming  and  ice-skating  can  be  compatible  with  park  use,  but  the  design  and 
siting  of  facilities  for  them  maybe  damaging  to  the  enjoyment  of  nonpartici- 
pants.   Outdoor  sports  facilities  for  team  competitions,  however,  are  fre~ 


*  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  prerarod  by  Edwards  and  Kelcey,  p.  112,  113. 

•"-;;-  See  Table 
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quently  not  compatible  with  park  use  because  of  their  large  area  requirements 
crowd  and  noise  factors,  structural  facilities,  and  night-time  lighting  fix- 
tures. 

Generally  speskinrr/"  park  use  along  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy 
River  should  ho.   granted  priority  over  sports  facilities.   River  parkland  pos- 
sesses unique  natural  qualities  that  cannot  be  replaced  by  those  of  parks 
elsewhere  in  the  city.   Sports  facilities,  on  the  other  hand,  technically  can 
be  built  on  any  open  land,  wherever  conditions  warrant.  Some  facilities, 
in  fact,  such  as  indoor  skating  rinks,  ought  to  be  constructed  closer  to 
those  centers  of  population  which  they  a  re  designed  to  serve. 

Outdoor  sports  facilities  should  be  accommodated  only  in  broad  sections 
of  the  river  shore,  where  no  prior  park  use  has  been  established  and  where  the 
dimensions  of  the  section  are  sufficient  to  encompass  both  the  facility  and  a 
generous  embankment  or  other  ribbon  of  parkland  for  general  park  use  and 
movement.   Furthermore,  only  sports  facilities  that  serve  outdoor  activities 
and  require  minimum  structural  elements  should  be  provided. 

As  population  increases  in  low-density  a reas  along  the  Charles  and  the 
Muddy  and  other  open  space  is  consumed  by  urban  development,  the  importance 
of  the  publicly-owned  river  parkland  for  park  use  becomes  more  apparent. 
Efforts  to  give  better  form  to  our  cities  have  only  recently  begun,  and  the 
effects  of  urban  sprawl  have  continued  to  eliminate  spaces  that  might  have 
otherwise  become  valuable  parks.   The  people  of  Boston  and  the  region  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  rely  increasingly  on  the  rivers  and  their  shores  for 
general  park  enjoyment. 
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An  indication  of  future  park  needs  is  obtained  from  thfi  196£  PAlC  Open 
Space  and  Recreation  Study.   Of  the  70,000  additional  acres  of  recreation  land 
needed  for  the  metropolitan  region  by  the  year  2000,  approximately  5'2,000  acres 
can  be  projected  for  parks  and  natural  areas,  with  a  balance  of  18,000  acres 
for  intensive  use.   That  is,  three  acres  of  general  park  area  should  be  ac- 
quired for  every  one  acre  of  intensive-use  area  (based  on  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  standards  of  1$   acres  of  park  and  3>  acres  of  intensive-use 
area  for  each  1,000  urban  inhabitants). 

Conservation  of  unique  natural  features  is  an  established  need  of  the 
metropolitan  region.   In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  "conservation,"  the 
entire  open-space  network  of  the  Charles  and  Muddy  River  parkland  should  be 
conserved;  in  the  specific  sense,  there  are  several  natural  wetland  areas  that 
should  be  recognized  as  having  conservation  status:  Hell's  Half  Acre  shore  in 
Cambridge  south  of  Eliot  Bridge,  the  reed-lined  waterways  of  the  Fens,  and  the 
^wooded  areas  of  Ward's  Pond  and  Leverett  Pond  in  Olmsted  Park. 

Preservation  of  almost  all  of  the  parkland  in  its  present  form  is  ex- 
tremely desirable.   Some  of  it  deserves  preservation  in  recognition  of  its 
historic  design  (the  curving  edges  of  the  Fens,  the  character  of  the  Riverway 
and  the  Jamaicavray,  the  remnant  of  Charlesbank  Park— all  designed  by  Frederick 
law  Olmsted).  Most  parts  should  be  preserved  for  their  generally  excellent 
aesthetic  value,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Some  parts  should  be  preserved  simply  because  people  have  cone  to  enjoy 
them  as  they  are.   The  hazards  of  excessive  improvement  to  parkland  a<re  almost 
as  great  as  the  dangers  of  apathy  and  neglect.   The  public  has  a  proprietary 
sense  of  pride  in  its  parkland,  and  while  the  urban  fabric  is  changed  all 
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about  bin,  the  individual  would  care  to  keep  his  familiar  and  favorite  corners 
of  parkland  as  true  to  their  nature  as  they  possibly  can  be.  The  most  widely 
publicized  objects  of  such  fidelity  are  the  sycamores  of  Memorial  Drive  and 
the  Victory  Gardens  in  the  Fens,  but  the  same  attitude  is  true  for  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands  of  Boston  area  residents ,  who  have  laid  claim  at  one  time  or 
another  to  a  favorite  bench  or  a  tree  or  a  stretch  of  grass  on  the  Esplanade. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  both  conservation  and  preservation,  however, 
should  not  cancel  the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  enhancement  of  run-down, 
neglected  parkland.   Comprehensive  tree-planting  and  remedial  landscaping  plans 
should  be  implemented  by  the  MDC  and  the  parks  and  recreation  departments  of 
Boston  and  Brookline.   Further  budget  allocations  should  be  made  for  improved 
maintenance  and  clean-up  programs.   (Much  has  already  been  done  in  recent 
seasons  by  the  three  agencies,  and  also  by  several  of  the  local  universities, 

o 

to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  parkland.   BRA  staff  members  have  also  as- 
sisted in  improvements  to  the  T?ens,  within  the  framework  of  the  Fenway  Urban 
Renewal  Project.  ) 

Programs  should  be  provided  that  will  enliven  the  parks,  attract  public 
attention  and  concern,  and  provide  the  public  with  genuine]  park  benefits.   To 
bring  this  about,  the  three  park  agencies  should  enlist  the  support  and  partici- 
pation of  private  and  civic  groups.   The  concert  season  at  Hatch  Shell  could, 
for  example,  be  extended  by  programming  other  orchestras  during  August  and 
September,  after  the  Pops  season  is  finished.   The  Fens,  situated  as  it  is 
along  the  western  end  of  the  Boston  core  and  in  the  heart  of  a  great  institu- 
tional area,  could  serve  to  accommodate  a  great  variety  of  urban  park  programs: 
noontime  concerts,  outdoor  spring  and  fall  art  shows,  art  "happenings,"  folk 
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concerts,  flower  shpws,  and  so  forth. 

To  utilize  the  parkland  fully,  the  public  should  have  free  and  safe  ac- 
cess to  it  at  nirrht  as  well  as  by  day.  At  present  the  only  sections  equipped 
with  path  lighting  a  re  the  Esplanade,  the  War  Memorial  area  in  the  Fens,  and 
the  eastern  ed~e  of  Jamaica  Pond.   Lighting  standards  should  be  installed 
throughout  the  Muddy  Paver  parkland  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Basin.   Not 
only  will  lighting  encourage  the  public  to  patronize  the  parkland  after  dark 
in  safety,  but  it  will  also  dramatically  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  river 
shores,  the  tree  canopies,  and  the  parkland  as  a  whole.   Such  action  should 
also  dispel  public  apathy  about  the  parkland  and  reinforce  public  support  for 
its  rehabilitation. 
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CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  LANDSCAPE 

View  6 — Recreation  on  the  Rivers 

In  recent  years  several  excellent  reports  have  been  prepared  on  recrea- 
tional boating  on  the  Charles.   The  most  recent  is  The  Mystic,  Charles  and 
Neponset  Rivers,  prepared  by  the  MAPC  for  release  at  the  end  of  I967.   In 
1965  a  report  was  prepared  by  the  Charles  River  Basin  Study  Committee,  repre- 
senting the  1-iDC,  the  DFJ  Division  of  Hotorboats  and  institutional  and  private 
boating  interests.   In  it,  specific  recommendations  were  tentatively  proposed 
for  resolution  of  conflicts  between  powerboats  and  other  boating  uses  and  for 
greater  recreational  use  of  the  Basin.  Charles  VI.  Eliot  II  presented  a  series 
of  comprehensive  recommendations  on  the  river  to  the  I-iDC  in  19 61. 

The  present  study  has  made  careful  consideration  of  these  prior  reports, 
and  in  part  its  recommendations  derive  from  them. 

o 

The  Charles  River  Basin  has  become  the  outstanding  inland  recreation 
waterway  of  the  New  England  states.   Even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Charles  River  Dam,  the  tidal 'waters  of  Back  Bay  served  canoeists,  helmsmen, 
and  rowers.   The  first  boathouses  for  shells  were  constructed  on  the  Charles 
before  I860.  By  IS76,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  park  sys- 
tem, the  waters  of  Back  Bay  had  become  extremely  popular  for  recreational 
boating.  At  the  historic  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  in  June  of  that  year,  at  which 
strong  public  support  was  voiced  for  the  proposed  Fens  park  ;md  the  Charles 
River  embankments,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  spoke  with  both  humor  and  pride 
of  "this  great  Back  Bay  ...  a  sort  of  inland  sea  .  .  .  where  every  gentleman 
may  keep  his  boat,  and  every  boy  may  keep  his  scull;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  a  boy's  skull  should  be  there  as  anywhere  else  a  large  part  of  the  time." 
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With  the  completion  of  the  Charles  River  Dam  and  the  decrease  in  commer- 
cial navigation  on  the  river,  use  of  the  Basin  today  is  almost  exclusively 
for  water  recreation.   Today  there  are  more  than  eight  hundred  boats  of  all 
types  berthed  in  rowing  boathpuses,  powerboat  clubs,  and  sailing  pavilions  in 
the  Basin.   These  include  ten  rowing  boathouses  owned  by  the  universities  or 
private  associations;  four  sailing  pavilions  used  by  five  universities  and 
colleges  and  by  Community  Boating,  'Inc.,  a  public  service  group;  four  power- 
boat clubs;  and  two  public  launching  areas  administered  by  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission. 

The  recreational  uses  for  which  each  section  of  the  Easin  is  best  suited 
are  determined  mainly  by  the  topography  and  geography  of  the  River.  Above 
B.  IT.  Bridge  (referred  to  in  this  report  as  the  "Upper  Basin")  the  stream  is 
relatively  narrow  and  cannot  be  used  for  sailing,  although  it  is  used  exten- 
sively for  rowing  and.  as  a  passage  for  powerboats   from  upstream  clubs  on 
their  way  to  and  From  the  Charles  River  Dam  lock.   Below  B.  U.  Bridge  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  as  the  "Lower  Basin")  sailing  is  the  primary  activity 
during  the  warm  months  and  regatta  rowing  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
fall.  Two  of  the  four  Charles  River  powerboat  clubs  are  situated  in  the  low- 
est section  of  the  Basin,  in  convenient  proximity  to  Boston  Harbor- and  coastal 
waters . 

Increasing  Demand 

The  extent  to  which  the  river  is  used  at  peak  hours  has  changed  dramatic- 

o 

ally  since  19 59,  the  date  of  the  last  comprehensive  survey  of  recreational 
boating  on  the.  Charles.---  A  survey  of  current  boating  use,  as  presented  in 
Table   ,  shows  that  the  greatest  estimated  increase  in  activity  has  been  in 


*  Mapuirc  ft  Killam,  1939 
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the  section  of  the  Lower  Basin  between  Longfellow  and  Harvard  Bridges  (see 
Map   ),  mainly  because  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  sailing  and  the  availa- 
bility of  .sailboats  at  two  well-administered  pavilions  (Community  Boating  and 
NIT  Sailing)  throughout  the  summer.   The  Community  Boating  Pavilion  alone 
served  an  estimated  70,000  users  in  19^7. 

The  second  highest  increase  in  activity  has  occurred  in  the  section  of 
the  Basin  between  Harvard  Bridge  and  B.  U.  Bridge  as  a  result  of  the  expanded 
rowing  program  and  the  new  facility  of  MIT  on  the  Cambridge  shore. 

Table    shows  that  little  expansion  of  either  facilities  or  programs  has 
occurred  in  the  part  of  the  Upper  Basin  between  B.  U.  Bridge  and  Arsenal 
Street  Bridge,  three  miles  up  the  river,  and  none  in  the  uppermost  section, 
west  of  Arsenal  Street  to  Vatertown  Bam.   The  table,  however,  does  not  include 
figures  for  outboard  motorboat  activity,  since  no  accurate  counts  have  been 
made  since  the  recent  development  by  the  Water  Access  Board  of  launching  sites 
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at  Magazine  Beach  and  Nonantum  Road.   It  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  over  two  hundred  outboards  may  be  active  on  the  Basin 
on  a  single  peak  summer  day. 

Conflicts  of  Use 

The  increased  use  has  resulted  in  conflicts  between  power  boating  and 
rowing  (shells,  sculls,  other  rowboats,  and  canoes)  in  the  Upper  Basin  above 
B.  U.  Bridge,  the  narrow  part  of  the  river.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
conflict.   The  first  is  the  practice  of  mooring  powerboats  in  the  open  channel 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Nonantum  Road  and  Watertown,  which  inhibits  the  use  of  this 
area  of  the  river  by  shells  and  sculls  for  practice  heats  and  general  recrea- 
tions.  The  second  is  the  use  of  the  river  for  "through  traffic"  from  the  up- 
stream clubs  to  Boston  Harbor,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  and  three  quarters  of 
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an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  hair  of  running  time.  As  well  as  creating  inconven- 
ience for  powerboat  owners  (it  has  been  estimated  that  nine  out  of  ten  sailings 
from  the  upstream  powerboat  clubs  have  the  Harbor  and  coastal  waters  as  their 
destination),  this  travel  also  results  in  considerable  conflict  with  the 
shells,  sculls,  and  other  rowboats  in  this  section  of  the  river.  Powerboats 
at  times  create  hazardous  wakes  and  may  swamp  the  lighter  craft.   There  is 
also  the  interference  with  practice  and  racing  that  is  inevitable  when  power- 
boats pass  shells  or  sculls  in  the  narrow  river.   In  addition,  damage  to 
powerboats  berthed  in  slips,  and  to  the  slips  themselves,  has  resulted  from 
wash  generated  by  passing  powerboats. 

Projections  of  the  demand  for  recreational  boating  in  the  future  indicate 
that  conflicts  which  now  exist  may  grow  to  much  greater  proportions  in  future 
years.   The  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review  Commission  has  predicted 
that  participation  in  recreational  boating  activity  in  United  States  will  more 
than  double  during  the  next  thirty  years.  Along  the  Charles  an  increase  of 
interest  in  rowing  and  sailing,  not  only  by  those  colleges  and  universities 
that  presently  do  not  have  facilities  on  the  river,  but  also  by  high  schools 
and  the  public  in  general,  can  be  expected  and  should  be  provided  for.   The 
1966  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  estimated  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  boating  of  all  kinds  in  the  metropolitan  area  on  an  aver- 
age weekend  day  during  the  peak  season  will  increase  from  22,600  to  19 60  to 
63, £00  in  the  year  2000. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  most  powerboat  owners  on  the  Charley,  includ- 
ing the  majority  of  outboard  operators,  are  responsible  boatmen  and  that  many 
conflicts  occur  despite  their  caution.   To  some  degree,  stricter  enforcement 
of  MDC  regulations  might  help  the  situation,  but  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
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the  narrowness  of  the  river  and  the  distance  of  the  upstream  powerboat  facili- 
ties from  Lower  Basin  and  Harbor  destinations  indicate  that  an  over-all  solu- 
tion would  be  desirable,  a  solution  that  can  provide  greater  benefit  for  all 
boating  interests. — powerboating,  sailing,  and  rowing. 

More  Boating  for  the  Public  Throurh  Zoning 

By  appropriate  zoning,  that  is,  by  establishing  priorities  for  certain 
recreational  uses  in  each  section  of  the  Basin,  conflicts  can  be  avoided  and 
much  greater  use  made  of  the  waters  of  the  river.   There  is  room  on  the 
Charles  within  the  existing  Basin  for  an  increase  in  boating  activity  of  per- 
haps fifty  percent,  provided  that  zoning  policies  be  established,  and  enforced. 

Inasmuch  as  the  MDC  has  been  empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the 
use  of  the  Charles  River,  the  MDC  can  and  should,  after  consultation  with  the 
five  communities  and  the  private  and  institutional  interests  along  the  river, 
institute  zoning  regulations. 

Appropriate  zoning  of  the  river  would  be  as  follows  (refer  also  to  Map   ). 


Zone 


Description 


Priority  Use 


Zone  1 
Zone  2 
Zone  3 
Zone  h 
Zone  £ 
Zone  6 


Charles  Harbor 

(North  Terminal  Area  Riverfront) 

Charles  River  Dam  to 
Longfellow  Bridge 

Longfellow  Bridge  to 
Harvard  Bridge 

Harvard  Bridge  to 
B.  Uj  Bridge 

B.  U.  Bridge  to 
Arsenal  Street  Bridge 

Arsenal  Street  Bridge  to 
Watertown  Dam 


Powerboating 

(all  new  facilities) 

Povrerboat  in  g 
(additional  facilities) 

Sailing,  roving 


Sailing,  rowing 
(additional  facilities) 

Rowing 


Rowing 

(additional  facilities) 
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The  key  achievement  of  a  successful  zoning  policy  would  be  the  shifting 
of  all  or  most  powerboat  activity  downstream  to  the  vicinity  of  Charles  River 

0 

Dam,  below  rowing  and  sailing  activity.   This  shift  would  resolve  the  two  major 
sources  of  conflict:   powerboat  traffic  and  open  mooring  upstream.   The  power- 
boat operators  would  benefit  because  eight  miles  of  travel  at  limited  speeds 
between  upstream berths  and  the  Harbor  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  be- 
cause downstream  berths  would  be  close  to  marine  services,  boat  and  a ccessory 
sales,  and  various  urban  amenities.   The  general  public  and  institutions  with 
rowing  and  sailing  interests  should  benefit  by  the  liberated  capacity  of  the 
stream  for  new  facilities  and  expanded  use. 

There  is  presently  a.  degree  of  interest  among  some  of  the  boat  owners  of 
the  upstream  powerboat  clubs  in  relocating  to  a  site  in  the  Lower  Basin  closer 
to  the  Harbor.   In  Zone  2  the  only  existing  powerboat  facility  is  the  Charles- 
gate  Yacht  Club,  and  there  is  room  for  two  more  powerboat  berthing  facilities 
of  similar  size.   The  two  upstream  clubs  should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  re- 
locate, with  the  support  of  i^he  MDC.  At  the  same  time  the  !iater  Access  Board 
should  agree  to  construct  new  launching  facilities  in  Zone  1  in  conjunction 
with  redevelopment  of  the  North  Terminal  Area  waterfront.   Following  reloca- 
tion, the  existing  la.unch.inp  ramps  at  Magazine  Beach  and  Nonantum  Read  could 
be  phased  out. 

The  relocation  of  powerboats  to  Zones  1  and  2  should  not  deny  them  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  the  Lower  Basin  (Zones  2,  3,  and  U),   although  stronger  regula- 
tions to  insure  the  safety  of  sailboats  and  rowing  craft  should  be  enforced  by 
the  MDC.  Movement  of  powerboats  upstream  of  B.  U.  Bridge,  however,  should  be 
restricted. 

Until  such  time  as  the  upstream  powerboat  clubs  can  be  relocated,  effi- 
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cient  use  of  the  stream  may  bo  achieved  through  enforcement  of  regulations 
such  as  the  following:  0 


Mooring  on  the  open  channel  of  the  upper  river  should  he  prohibited 
in  order  to  preve-nt  ..conflicts  with  rowing. 

In  the  Upper  Basin  berthing  in  slips  should  be  required  instead  of 
moorinr,  but  the  number  of  slips  should  be  limited  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  volume  of  powerboat  traffic. 

Winter  boat  storage  should  be  prohibited  on  Sunrise  Island,  a  valu- 
able scenic  resource.   Boat  storage  facilities  could  be  provided  on 
part  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  shore  area,  as  recommended  by  the 
1967  MFC  report. 

Rental  fees  for  land  used  by  powerboat  clubs  in  the  Upper  Basin 
should  be  set  by  the  MDC  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of  powerboat 
clubs  in  Boston  Harbor. 


Decrease  in  use  of  the  Upper  Basin  by  powerboats  would  permit  significant 
increases  in  activity  by  other  types  of  boats.   In  Zone  k   at  the  present  time 
only  eight  sailboats,  owned  by  Boston  University,  are  presently  accommodated. 
There  is  room  in  this  area  for  fifty  sailboats  or  more.   In  Zone  6  there  is 
room  for  much  more  boating  activity  than  takes  place  now,  especially  for 
canoes,  rowboats,  and  sculls.   The  boats  located  here  would,  of  course,  also 
be  able  to  use  Zone  $   and  the  Lover  Basin,  according  to  need. 

The  one  section  of  the  Charles  River  below  VJatertown  Dam  that  is  not  used 
at  all  for  recreational  boating  today  other  than  as  an  alleyway  between  the 
Basin  and  the  Harbor  is  the  channel  of  the  North  Terminal  Area  (Zone  1).   Pro- 
posed plans  for  the  area,  the  new  Charles  Harbor,  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  View  £ — Recreation  on  the  Shores.   The  renewal  of  this 
blighted  riverfront  would  make  way  for  a  major  revitalization  of  boating  op- 
portunities.  In  addition  to  the  two  relocated  launching  ramps,  there  is  room 
to  berth  up  to  two  hundred  small  boats  in  a  public  marina  and  to  provide  ex- 
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cursion  docks,  public  landings,  other  public  and  private  water  recreational 
facilities,  and  related  onshore  commercial  and  public  services. 

'  The  great  increase  in  recreational  boating  activity  forecast  by  the  ORRRC 
and  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  suggests  that  berth inn  facilities 
centrally  located,  in  the  Boston  core  would  serve  Massachusetts  residents  and 
tourists  who  want  to  visit  the  outstanding  attractions  of  the  city.   This  pos- 
sibility is  particularly  meaningful  in'  terms  of  the  proposed  United  States  bi- 
centennial celebration  in  Boston  in  1975-76.  Tne  North  Terminal  Area  would  be 
an  important  site  for  public  services  and  such  commercial  enterprises  as  hotels 
or  "boatels,"  theater  and  entertainment  facilities,  shops,  and  restaurants, 
suitably  integrated  w ith  t he  public  embankments.   The  proximity  of  the  area  to 
North  Station,  public  transit,  Government  Center,  and  the  Central  Business 
District  could  make  appropriate  land-use  development  fronting  on  the  embank- 
ments attractive  to  investors,  and  tthe  creation  of  a  joint  comprehensive  plan 
by  the  Commonwealth,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  City  of  Cambridge  would,  in- 
sure its  quality. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  freed  potential,  new  facilities 
should  be  constructed  in  the  Basin.   Up  to  four  new  bpathouses  could  be  estab- 
lished for  rowing.  Most  should  be  open  to  the  public  at  large,  but  cne  or 
more  might  be  shared  by  college,  university,  and  high  school  associations  un- 
der cooperative  arrangements.   Near  Kenmore  Square  a.  new  sailing  pavilion 
should  be  constructed  for  both  college  and  public  use,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Zone  J4  section  of  the  Lower  Basin. 

An  improved  network  of  public  and  excursion  landings  should  be  built.  At 
present,  there  are  seventeen  boat  landings  used  by  the  general  public  along 
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the  shores  of  the  Basin,  Besides  being  useful  to  boatmen,  landings  enliven 
the  edge  by  bringing  activity  and  interest  to  the  shores  and  often  provide 
architectural  delight  as  well,  as  in  the  case  of  the  granite  steps  and  balus- 
trades of  the  Esplanade  landings. 

Development  of  Charles  Harbor  as  the  final  link  in  the  Scenic  Corridor 
between  the  Basin  and  Boston  Harbor  would  create  another  great  magnet  for 
tourist  excursions,  which  are  now  conducted  on  the  Charles  during  the  summer 
months.  A  single  excursion  boat  departs  hourly  from  the  public  landing  oppo- 
site Pinckney  Street,  sailing  to  Watertown  and  back.  With  the  construction  of 
the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library,  howe1  er,  a  great  increase  in  demand  for  excur- 
sion travel  from  downtown  Boston  to  the  Library  may  be  expected,  and  the  MDC 
should  arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  public  landing  on  the  Cambridge  shore 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Library.   The  Boston  Waterfront,  presently  being  rede- 
veloped, could  serve  as  one  terminus  of  scenic  excursions  and  the  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library  as  the  other,  with  intermediate  stops  scheduled  according  to 
demand,  and  e xtended  trips  to  Watertown. 

Other  Activities  on  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy 

Most  increased  boating  activity  will  take  place. on  the  Charles,  but  the 
Muddy  River  can  be  used  more  effectively  for  recreation  than  it  now  is,  espe- 
cially for  rowing  and  fishing  at  Leverett  Pond  and  in  the  Fens.   Both  the 
Charles  and  the  Muddy  are  severely  polluted.  A  comprehensive  program  f'earcd 
to  insuring  a  "B"  quality  classification  in  both  streams  might  restore  swim- 
ming to  the  Charles  and  would  certainly  improve  fishing,  boating,  and  general 
activities  on  both  rivers. 
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In  I960  there  were  250,000  Boston  area  residents  v;ho  claimed  fishing  as 
their  chief  sport.-"-  At  present,  because  of  pollution,  fisMng  opportunities 
on  the  Charles  and  Muddy  Rivers  are  limited.   With  abatement  of  pollution  (and 
construction  of  fish  ladders  on  upstream  dams),  many  species  can  be  expected 
to  return  to  the  Charles  to  spawn.  Most  warm-water  species,  presently  keeping 
a  safe  distance  upstream,  should  also  return  to  the  Basin  once  its  waters  are 
restored  to  higher  quality.   On  the  Muddy  River,  as  conditions  Improve,  desir- 
able species  should  also  be  restored. 

To  insure  the  growth  of  desirable  species  populations,  however,  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game  should  consider  stocking  the 
Basin,  as  alleviation  of  pollution  proceeds.  At  'present,  along  the  Muddy  only 
Jamaica  pond  is  stocked,  but  Leverett  Pond  should  also  be  designated  for 
stocking. 

The  surfaces  of  many  sections  of  the  Muddy  River  and  some  parts  of  the 
Charles  freeze  in  winter.  Although  the  MDC  has  constructed  a  number  of  indoor 
skating  rinks  in  the  metropolitan  area  that  are  well-attended,  skating  out- 
doors on  natural  ice  is  still  an  extremely  attractive  and  enjoyable  sport  and 
should  be  accommodated  at  suitable  points  along  the  Muddy  and  in  the  lagoons 
of  the  Esplanade,  under  supervision  and  regulation  by  MDC  or  Parks  Department 
personnel. 


According  to  the  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and.  Hunting. 


CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  0?  T'-IK  RIVER  LANDSCAPE 

View  ^ — pc  Hut  ion 

The  pollution  problems  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  of  the  Muddy  River 
are  inseparable.  Pollution  abatement  in  the  Charles,  in  fact,  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  is  coordinated  with  controls  for  the  Kuddy.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  single  measure/ that  by  itself  can  achieve  the  effective  abatement  that  is 
needed  to  restore  the  waters  of  the/\Charles  and  the  Kuddy  to  the  quality  they 
once  possessed.   The  following  interdependent  steps  are  essential  to  solving 
the  problem; 


Elimination  of  Direct  Discharges  into  the  Streams 

Although  domestic  sewage  is  not  directly  discharged  into  the  Charles 
River  Basin  and  the  Kuddy  River,  industrial  effluents  enter  a  t  several  points 
in  the  Basin.   Heated  cooling  waters  of  two  electric  power  plants  in  Cambridge 
may  also  constitute  thermal  pollutants.   Oil  and  other  lubricant  wastes  enter 
the  Basin  through  drains  from  trucking  depots,  railroad  yards,  the  roadways  of 

e 

the  stream  edges,  and  fuel  depots  on  Broad  and  Lechmere  Canals. 

The  waste  effluents  of  all  railroad  yards,  trucking  depots,  and  fuel 
depots  can  be  made  relatively  clean  by  having  drains  outfitted  with  oil  sepa- 
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Elimination  of  direct  discharges. '.into  the  streams 

Diversion  of  sewer  overflows 

Systematic  separation  of  combined  sewers 

Low- flow  augmentation 

Flood  control  improvement  5 

Debris  clearance 
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rators  so  that  run-off  can  be  safely  let  into  the  Basin  without  contamination. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
should  sock  enforcement  for  the  installation  of  such  separators.   Industrial 
effluents  should  also  be  strictly  controlled,  and  State  and  Federal  pollution 
control  measures  should  he  immediately  invoked  to  make  this  possible.   The  MDC 
already  holds  broad  powers  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution. -"- 

The  effects  of  the  hot  coolant  discharges  on  the  ecology  of  fish  and 
plant  life  in  the  Charles  should  be  throroughly  investigated  and  appropriate 
measures  recommended  by  the  authorities  presently  studying  the  watershed  under 
the  coordination  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sewage  is  directly  discharged  into  the  Charles  River  upstream  of  Hater- 
town,  however,  and  also  into  the  Charles  River  estuary  below  the  existing 
Charles  River  Dam. 

The  sources  of  pollution  both  within  the  Rasin  and  upstream  of  Watertown 
are  an  important  focus  of  the  current  Charles  River  Watershed  Study  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   The  recommendations  of  the  Corps  will 
incorporate  the  investigations  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.   It  is  strongly  hoped 
that  the  reports  of  these  agencies  will  propose  effective  means  of  abatement 
of  pollution  in  the  rivers. 

The  discharge  of  sewage  below  the  Charles  River  Dam,  which  includes  ef- 

i 

fluents  from  the  Boston  Marginal  Conduit,  Cambridge  sewers,  and  railroad  yard 


-"-  "The  commission  may  order  the  removal  of  all  sewage  and  other  polluting 
matter  or  factory  waste  as  a  common  nuisance  from  the  Charles  river  and  its 
tributaries  below  "-laltham  and  from  the  Charles  river  basin ;    and  no  sewer, 
drain  or  overflow  or  other  outlet  for  factory  or  house  drainage  or  for  any 
other  drainage  shall  hereafter  be  connected  with  said,  basin  or  the  river  below 
Waltharn  without  the  approval  of  the  commission."  Massachusetts  General  Laws, 
Chapter  92,  Section  ?6". 
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and  trucking  depot  drains,  villi  need  to  be  completely  eliminated  before  com- 
pletion of  the  proposed  new  dam  at  Warren  Avenue.   Failure  to  do  ro  would  allow 
sewage  to  be  trapped,  and  diffused  back  into  the  Basin.   It  is  recommended  that 
complete  plans  for  sever  outlet  relocations  be  prepared  b;  the  MDC  before  it 
proceeds  v/ith  construction  of  the  dam. 

Diversion  of  Sevier  Overflows 

Although  domestic  sewage  is  no  longer  directly  discharged  below  Water- 
town,  some  sewage  enters  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  through  overflow  out- 
lets during  storm  and  flood  periods.  Because  of  the  high  intensity  of  pavement. 
run-off  flows  during  downpours  and  the  fact  that  storm  drains  and  sewers  are 
merged  in  combined  systems  in  older  parts  of  Boston  and  neighboring  communi- 
ties, overflows  carrying  some  raw  sewage  still  occur.   There  are  approximately 
forty  overflow  outlets  along  the  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River. 

0 

The  MDC,  which  is  responsible  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  the  sewage 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  communities,  has  planned  various  measures  for  re- 
lief  of  the  sewage  load.   One  such  measure,  currently  about  to  'be  undertaken, 
is  the  construction  of  a  1,000,000-gallon  detention  tank  at  Magazine  Beach. 
This  facility  will,  in  effect,  tap  a  large  part  of  the  metropolitan  system_ 
(the  North  and  South  Charles  Relief  Sewers  and  the  Brookline  Sewer)  and  re- 
lieve pressure  on  it  during  storms.  According  to  the  plan,  overflows  into 
the  Charles  vail  consequently  be  diminished  or  eliminated  during  storm  run-off. 

If  the  plan  is  completely  effective,  the  only  overflow  from  the  North  and 

Shouth  Charles  Relief  Sewers  and  the  Brookline  Sevier  should  be  the  excess  at 

i 

the  Magazine  Beach  facility  during  peak  storm  run-off.   Since  sludge  will 
first  be  removed  and  returned  gradually  to  'the  sewer  following  the  storm  and 
the  storm  period  overflow  itself . chlorinated  before  release  to  the  Charles, 


this  facility  should  yield  marked  benefits. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  overflows  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  Basin — several  to 
the  west  of  Charlesgate  and  others  alonr  the  Boston  Marginal  Conduit  of  Back 
Bay — will  not  be  alleviated  by  the  Magazine  Beach  facility.   It  is  recommended 
that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  capacity  of  the  Boston  municipal  system  be 
enlarged  by  the  construction  of  an  additional  relief  sewer  or  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  combined  lines  into  storm  sewer  and  sanitary  sewer  systems. 

Along  the  Muddy  River,  several  overflow  outlets  in  Boston  and  several  in 
Brookline  ought  to  be  diverted  promptly  to  relief  sewers  joined  with  the  met- 
ropolitan system.   The  Stony  Brook  sewer  diversion  gates  are  still  opened,  in 
tines  of  storm  to  permit  overflow  into  the  Fens,  a  precautionary  measure  that 
introduces  significant  quantities  of  sewage.   This  step  is  taken  because  of  the 
inadequate  capacity  of  the  existing  sewer  system  along  the  Fenway  and  Back  Bay, 

Systematic  Separation  of  Combined  Sewers 


It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  BRA.  to  install  separate  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  in  urban  renewal  projects,  a  measure  also  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   Separation  of  the  entire  Boston  municipal 
sewer  system  and  separation  of  the  combined  systems  in  neighboring  communities, 
although  costly,  should  be  undertaken,  since  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  pre- 
cipitation, now  drained  as  waste  to  the  Harbor,  can  be  recovered  by  the  Charles. 
As  separation  is  achieved  throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  overloading  of  the 
existing  sewer  system  by  storm  run-off  will  be  proportionately  reduced.   This, 
in  effect,  will  constitute  an  increase  in  capacity  of  the  existing  system  to 
carry  sanitary  sewage. 
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Storm  run-off  is  not  without  contamination  problems  of  its  own.  In  the 
spring,  winter  road-salts  a  re  ultimately  washed  into  the  Basin.   During  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  lubricants  and  various  other  contaminants  a  re  also 
broufht  into  the  Basin  by  run-off.   Despite  such  contamination,  howeier, 
storm  drain  separation  has  the  one  "  ery  important  benefit  of  restoring  water- 
shed flow  to  the  open  streams  of  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy,  the  very  flow  that 
until  now  has  become  progressively  lost  into  the  sewers  (ultimately  to  the 
Harbor).   This  loss  is  directly  related  to  the  serious  pollution  problems  asso- 
ciated with  low  flow  in  the  streams. 

Low- flow  Augmentation 

The  low  flow  in  both  the  Charles  and  the  Muddy  is  the  direct  result  of 
urbanization  throughout  the  Watershed.  Water  sources  have  been  heavily  tapped 
for  industrial  and  domestic  use,  asphalt  surfaces  conduct  run-off  into  sewers, 

0 

and  the  sewer  system  itself  absorbs  ground-water,  thus  further  depleting 
sources  of  surface  flow. 
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Low  flow  has  intensified  the  e  ffects  of  other  pollution  factors.   Dilu- 
tion of  the  pollutants  is  insuf  r'icient,  their  concentration  increases,  and  the 
rate  at   which  they  are  washed  out  to  the  Harbor  declines.   The  temperature  of 
the  streams  rises,  decrease ng  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  and  increasing  the 
rate  of  fermentation.  Nitrates,  which  are  fermentation  products,  reach  higher 
concentrations  and  in  turn  promote  the  growth  of  algae  and  duckweed,  which 
yield  noxious  odors  in  decay  and  produce  undesirable  coloration. 

Dur-  g  dry  periods,  the  MDC  is  at  present  authorized  to  release  up  to  fif- 
teen million  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  Quabbin  Reservoir  to  augment  the  flow   // 
of  the  Charles.   Increased  tapping  of  this  rource,  within  the  Connecticut  River 
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Watershed,  cannot  *>c  considered  a  long-range  general  solution  since  future 
urban  growth  along  the  Connecticut  villi  bo  given  first  priority  in  viater  use. 
The  Boston  region  might  expect  further  temporary  relief  for  flow  increase  from 
the  Connecticut  River "Watershed  and  perhaps  the  Kerrimac  River  Watershed,  but 
eventually  the  problem  will  revert  to  one  of  finding  more  efficient  exploita- 
tion of  viater  sources  within  the  Charles  Watershed,  itself. 

One  effective  measure  may  be  the  creation  of  reservoirs  in  the  Charles 
Watershed  to  collect  excess  flow  during,  high  run-off  periods  for  gradual  re- 
lease during  periods  of  low  flow.   The  concept  of  such  low-flow  augmentation 
reservoirs  is  being  considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  present 
study  of  the  Watershed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  reservoir  construction  in  suit- 
able locations  will  eventually  help  alleviate  pollution. 

In  the  Muddy  River-- abatement  of  foul  odors  and  some  pollution  through 
low- flow  augmentation  should  not  be  difficult  to  achieve,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively small  additional  flows  of  fresh  viater  necessary  to  overcome  stagnant 
conditions. during  dry  summer  periods,  when  objectionable  odors  are  noticeable. 
Serveal  alternative  water  sources  are  possibly  available  for  augmentation 
purposes.   Spring  and  storm  run-off  into  Jamaica  Pond,  although  generally  not 
abundant,  could  be  retained  for  later  release  by  raising  the  Pond's  overflow 
level.   The  moderate  slopes  that  surround  the  pond  would  make  this  feasible, 
subject  to  t lie  absence  of  significant  seepage  through  the  slopes. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  the  ire lease  of  waters  to  the  Muddy  from 
Quabbin  Reservoir,  Cochituate  .Reservoir  (from  which  viaters  have  been  released 
into  the  Muddy  in  the  past),  or  other  sources.   The  waters  could  be  released 
either  into  Jamaica  Pond,  or  directly  into  the  Muddy.   For  such  action,  legis- 
lation by  the  General  Court  would  be  necessary. 
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Separation  of  combined  municipal  sewer  systems  in  Boston  and  neighboring 
communities  will  also  augment  low  f '  ow,  as  discuosed  above",  by  restoration  of 
storm  run-off  to  the  streams. 

Flood  Control 


Besides  the  introduction  of  sewage  and  other  pollutants  into  the  streams, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  flood  control  facilities  of  Charles  River  Dam  is  the 
greatest  single  pollution  factor  in  the  Lower  Basin.   In  advance  of  approach- 
ing storms,  the  KDC  is  forced  to  lower  the  water  level  of  the  Basin  in  order 
to  obtain  additional  flood  storage  capacity  as  a  precautionary  measure.  When- 
ever little  actual  precipitation  falls,  however,  the  mean  level  of  the  Basin 
(grade  8)  must  be  quickly  restored,  to  prevent  damage  to  foundations  and  foot- 
ings in  Back  Bay  and  elsewhere  and  to  prevent  air  from  entering  cooling  water 
intakes  of  the  Cambridge  Electric  Company.   Sea  water  is  therefore  let  into  the 
Basin,  even  though  the  introduction  of  salt-water, ' augmented  by  intrusions 
through  the  locks,  has  led  to  a  serious  exacerbation  of  fermentation  and 
sludge  accumulation. 

The  BRA.  has  therefore  supported  the  MX  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam  in  the  vicinity  of  Warren  Avenue  with  efficient  locks  and.  high- 
capacity  flood  discharge  pumps.   The  proposed  pumps  should  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to c ope  with  peak  storm  flows  during  actual  storm  periods  and  to 
eliminate  the  "false  alarm"  lowerings  of  the  Basin  level  in  advance  of 
storms,  which  are  necessary  st  present. 

The  efficient  control  of  the  Basin  level  by  the  new  dam  facilities  should 
orevent  waters  from  trapped  in  the  Muddy  River  by  hifth  water  in  the  Basin,  re- 
lieving the  flood  hazard  to  Brookline  and  Boston.   More  efficient  control  will 
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also  improve  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  entire  Muddy  River  as  a  fresh- 


water surface  stream.  As  described  in  View  k — Transportation ,  design  alterna-  '  ^ 

i 
tives  exist  for  the  Route  9-Jamaicaway  intersection  and  the  Inner  De It-Fenway 

section  construction  projects  that  would  make  restoration  possible. 
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Debris  01 on ranee 

At  various  points  alon?  the  Basin  and  in  the  North  Terminal  Area  estuary, 
debris  and  dilapidated  strictures  blight  the  shores  and  streams.   It  -is  essen- 
tial that  these  be  cleared.   The  current  Harbor  Debris  Study  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  encompasses  the  estuary  and  the  Basin.   It  is  recommended  that  -the 
Corps  propose  Federal  participation  in  a  comprehensive  clearance  project. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Basin,  especially  in  the  upper  sections  above 
B.  U.  Bridge,  protective  rip-rap  has  deteriorated  at  various  points,  partly 
because  of  powerboat  wake  erosion.   In  other  places,  exposed,  shoreline -has 
become  severely  undercut  and  large  sections  of  soil,  sometimes  together  with 
trees,  have  collapsed  into  the  stream.   On  some  of  the  sea  walls  of  the  Basin, 
and  even  along  the  estuary,  masonry  has  been  dislodged.   The  MDC  is  urged  to 
plan  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Basin  shoreline  and  of- those  estuary  sea  walls 
over  which  it  has  or  will  have  control. 

Water  Quality 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  is  presently  assign- 
inn  quality  standards  to  all  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  due  consideration 
to  public  health,  public  enjoyment,  propagation  and  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  economic  and  social  development  of  the  localities  concerned. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  Class  B  designation  be  assigned  to  the 
Charles  River  Basin  and  the  Muddy  River  and  that  Class  A  and  B  designations  be  Q^^iaAU 


n 


assipncd   to  the  Charles  upstream,    in  line   vrith  the  recommendations  or  the 
Metropolitan  Area   Planning  Council  and  the  Charles  River  Watershed.  Associa- 


tion. 
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APPENDIX  I—CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN-MUDDY  RIVER  PARK   INVENTORY 
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CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  ~  MUDDY  RIVER  PARK  INVENTORY  "' 

[.   SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY 

A#  All  Existing  Parkland,  19671 
1,  Charles  River  Basin 

a.  In  Boston  (MDC)  172 „ 6  A 

b.  In  Cambridge,  Newton  &  Watertosm  (MDC)  1?808 


Total    35l«U  A 


2,  Muddy  River 


a»  In  Boston                    (City  Title)  228„8  A 

b0  In  Brookline  (Town  Title)   .  .     ___ 

Total 

Grand  Total 

B.  Water  Surfaces,  1?67 

Charles  River  Basin,  Total  662   A 

Muddy  River,  Total  103, 

Grand  Total  765   A 

C,  Parkland  Not  Accessible  to  the  Public  for  Park  Use 

le  Areas  made;  inacessible  by  road  or  other  construction  1106  A 

2.  Science  Museum  and  MDC  operational  facilities  1U»2 

Total  2£.8 


•'■Totals  represent  gross  area  of  park  and  recreation  lands,  including  in- 
accessible areas,  but  do  not  include  roads  and  vzatcr  bodies 0 

*  Sources:  Planimeter  measurement  of  MDC,  Boston  and  Brookline  map  records ; 
August,  1967. 
BRA  Report;  Public  Opjn  Space  in^the_City^  of  Boston,  August,  1967 < 
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D.  Parkland  to  be  Eliminated  by  Future  Road  Cons  traction  -^ 
9  Projects,  Total 

Ee  Net  Accessible  Parkland,,  1967 

All  existing  parkland,  1°67  minus 

parkland  noik  accessible  to  the  public  for  park  use  (?\£< 

F«  Future  Net  Accessible  Parkland 

Net  accessible  parkland,  196?,  minus    •  CtjK~ 

parkland  to  be  eliminated  by  future  road  construction  " 

Expressed  in  terms  of  decrease  from  all  existing  j 

parkland,  1°67  )%H 

G«  Past  Reductions  in  Parkland  Area- 

Transfer  of  parkland  to  non-park  title 

By  M#  D.  Cc  56cO  A 

By  C.  o  Be  2c9 

58.9  A 


In  the  Charles  River  Basin,  from  start  of  operations  of  M.D.C.  in  1921j 
in  the  Kuddy  River,  from  development  by  Boston  and  Brookline  in  1879 
and     ,  respectivelye 


.fit'    ' 


:     JMfl- 
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II.     INVENTORY:   EXISTING  PARKLAND 


Charles  Rivor  Basin1 
1.     In  Boston 


2,     In  Cambridge, 
Nevrton, 
Watertovm 


Aroa 


Owner 


Brighton    MDC 
Kenmorc  Sq.  " 
Back  Bay    " 
Beacon  Hill  " 


Operating 
Agent 

Size 

MDC 
ii 

it 

n 

10l|o3  A 
1U.2 
29.U 
2U.7 

Total  172.6  A 


Total  17868  A 
Charles  River  Basin,  Grand  Total  35lel;  A 


Bo  Muddy  River1 
1.  In  Boston 


In  Brooklin; 


Back  Bay 
"  Fens 
Riverway 
OL-nsted 
"=Park 

C.oB0 
it 

it 

P  &  R  Bapto 
n 

it 

98.1 °A 
2lu2 

106.5 

*„ 

Total 

228.8  A 

Riverway 

Riverdale 

PnPark 

T.oBo 
it 

P  &  R  Dspt„ 
n 

Total 

J 

Muddy  River 

,   Grand  Total 

Exclusive  of  water  surfaces. 
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III.     INVENTORY:  WATER  SURFACES  c 
Ac     Charles  River  Basin 

Water  Recreation  Zor.3  Zone  Naraa  Area 

!•  Charles  Harbor  (proposed  new  basin)  I4.6       A 


2 
3 

6 


Charlcsbank 
Back  Bay 
Konraore  Square 
Allston-^Car.bridge 
Brightcn-Watertcr.nl 


Total 


65 
23k 
13U 
15U 

75 

708 


Bo  Muddy  River  and  Ponds 


Jamaica  Pond 

Ward's  Pond 

Ieverctt  Pond 

Muddy  River 

Rivcrtiay 

80O 

Fens,  Keck 

leO 

Fens,  South 

8.7 

FenSj  North 

$oh 

Charlcsgatc 

le8 

63.0  A 

2.2 
10o7 


Total 


_2_h*9 

100o8  A 


IV.  INVENTORY:  PARK  AREA  LOSSES 

A0  Parkland  Not  Accessible  to  the  Public  for  Pa:.-k  Usa 

1,  Areas  Made  Inaccessible  by  Road  or  Other  Construction 

DgscrJ.pt  ion  Area 

Soldiers  Field  Road  shore,  at  Turnpike  3©0  Acres 
Memorial  Drive ,  Ec  of  B,U,  Bridge                     «■   1»U 

Charlesgatc,  Ne  of  Beacon  St.  3»U 

Fens  Neckj  E.  of  Brookline  Ave.,  Island  W.  of  Sears  102 

Jamaicaway5  N,  and  S0  of  Huntington  Ave.  overpass  2,6 

Total  11,6  Acres 

2 .  Science  Museum  and  MDC  Operational  Facilitic s 

Description  *  Area 

1.  Science  Museum,  Charles  River  Dam  7«0  Acres  (a) 

2.  MDC  Lower  Division  facilities,  Charles  River  Dan  2.7  .     (b) 

3.  MDC  maintenance  yard,  N0  of  Arsenal  Bridge      -  3o0      (c) 
Ji.  MDC-proposed  sewage  holding  facility,  Magazine  Beach  _  105>      (d) 

Total  lUo2  Acres 


(a)  Includes  0.7  acre  park  planned  by  Museum. 

(b)  Includes  lock  facilities,  police  division,  police 
boathouse,  maintenance  buildings  and  parking. 

(c)  On  open  shore  land. 

(d)  Superstructure  and  parking  area  only. 
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B,  Parkland  to  be  Eliminated  by  Future  Highway  Constraction 
Description 

1,  Greenough  Boulevard  widening  and  N»  Beacon  Br, 

Underpass        '.  ;..";  i^-A-r,    h"lo;\ 

i  K        J 

2,  Charles  River  Road  (Arsenal)  widening  and  Arsenal 


Br,  underpass 


ak>:0.  [   b-|0') 


3,  Soldiers'  Field  Road  extension  to  N,  Beacon  Br, 

and  N,  Beacon  Br.  underpass   "• ..-,  ;■■[   .-...■-'; 

U,  Soldiers'  Field  Road  widening  and  Arsenal  Bridge 
underpass 

5.  Inner  Belt  -  Turnpike  Connector 
(via  Magazine  Beach  and  the  Charles) 

6,  Inner  Belt-Fenway 

(exposed  cut  between  Brookline  Aye.  and  Beacon  St,) 

7o  Lcverett  Circle-City  Square  Bridge 
(South  embankment) 

8,  Ieverett  Circle-City  Square  Bridge 
(North  embankment) 

9,  Jamaicaway-KDC  1966  scheme 


Area 


9ol|  Acres  (a) 


6,0 

(a) 

Hi.2 

(a) 

$*$ 

(b) 

9.1 

(c) 

2,3 

(c) 

2.S 

0 

(d) 

U.5 

(d) 

1.0  . 

(e) 

\n  0 ,  K  Acres 


zfil:-?-'-" 

(a)  Figures  assumed  on  the  basis  of  project  descriptions  by  MDC  official: 
Projects  presently  under  tentative  consideration  only,  by  MDC. 

(b)  Construction  drawings  contracted  by  MDC,  summer  1?67 

(c)  Mass,  Department  of  Public  Works  project 

(d)  Mass,  Port  Authority  -  IDC  project  -vm  .,?;  r  o*n-   :V„"  zr- :••■•:•  "■'  2  ;■':■,   :■■■. 

(e)  MDC  project 


[   r 
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C.  Transfer  of  Parkland  to  Non-Park  Title* 

Description         e  Area 

Sears  (parking  lot)  1*9  Acrc3 

Boston  Fire  Department  (Fens)  JleO 

Total,  Muddy  River  (C.  o  B.)  20°  Acres 

Boston  and  Albany  R.R,  -6.7 

Boston  University  .         lio7 

City  of  Cambridge 

(Morse  School,  at  Magazine  Beach)  k*9 

Perkins  Institute  »8 

Near  Bachrach  08 

City  of  Watertown 

(At  Watertown  Bridge)  lieO 

City  of  Boston 

(End  of  Brook  Street,  at  North  Beacon  Bridge)  «,8 

Y/atertown  Arsenal,  (at  Arsenal  Bridge)  llieU 

Private  owners (on  Soldiers'  Field  Road,  opposite  MBAC)  1*8 

Harvard  University 

(Newell  Boat  Club)  2.8 

Harvard  University  (on  Soldiers'  Field  Road,  ' 

at  Anderson  Bridge)  #2 

Harvard  University  (Harvard  Business  School)  9«3 

Kb.  Auburn  Hospital                 *'  H.3 

Cambridge  Cemetery  .      3»5> 

Total,  Charles  River  (MDC)  £6*0  Acres 

TOTAL       58.9  Acres 

Private  Ownership  in  Charles  -  UU.l  Acres 

* Areas  of  less  than  0ol  acres  not  included 
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PROPOSED  PARK  ADDITIONS 

A.  Parkland  to  be  recovered  from  inaccessible  condition 


Description 

1.     Jamaicairay-IIuntington 
Avo.  intersection 


2e     At  Brookline  Ave.,  on 
Fens  Neck 

3»     Charlesgatc,   N,  of 
Beacon  Sto 


U.    Memorial  Drive  Shore, 
E.  of  B.U,  Bridge 


£♦     Soldiers'   Field  Road 
Shore,  at "Turnpike 


Remarks  ££$a 

isolated  areas,  to  be  2,6  Acres 

merged  with  continuous 
river,  park,  path  re- 
storation 


1.2 
3d; 


as  in  1 


isolated  area,  to  bo 
traversed  with  proposed 
path  and  overpass  con- 
nector to  Charles  Em- 
bankment 


isolated  area,  to  be        lek 
recovered  with  construc- 
tion of  Inner  Belt  river 
crossing 

isolated  shore,  to  be       3cO 
widened  5>f  and  linked 
into  Basin  circuit 

Total   Ho 6  Acres 


B.  Parkland  to  be  developed  at  Science  Museum 


Description 

Site  at  corner  of  Planetarium 
and  lock 


Remarks 


Site  to  be  cleared  and 
landscaped  by  Museum 
as  part  of  expansion 
program  of  the  Museum 

Co  Parkland  to  be  developed,  en  site  of  MDC  operational  facilities 


Area 
0„7  Acres 


Description 


Site  at  Southeast  corner 
of  lock 


2.  Maintenance  yard,  Charles 
River  Shore,  north  of 
Arsenal  Bridge 


Remarks 

Fenced-off  area  not  in 
use  and  overgro;m  with 
scrub  vegetation 

Land  should  be  developed 
as  park  j  maintenance  equip- 
ment recommended  for  re- 
location en  IDC  property 
not  on  river  edge 


Area 


0o3  Acres 


3*0  Acres 


I     *N    i 
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D ,  Parkland  to  be  saved  from  loan  to  projected  highway  construction ,  by 
elimination  or  alteration  of  plans 


Description  of  Project"*" 

1.  Greonough  Blvd.  widening 

2.  Charles  River  Road  widening 

3e  Soldiers'  Field  Road  Extension 

lie  Soldiers'  Field  Road  widening 

5>o  Inner  Belt-Turnpike  Connector 

6.  Inner  Belt-Fenway 


7,  8C  Leverett  Circle -City  Square 
Bridge 

9o  Jamaicaway-r-HDC  1966  Schema 


Proposed  Change 

Area  saved  from  loss 

Cancel 

9ch   Acres 

Cancel 

6o0 

Cancel 

-1U.2 

Cancel 

.  *•* 

Eliminate  connector- 

9el 

bridge,  replace  with 
ramps  on  Boston  side 
of  main  bridge. 

Depress  tunnel,  extend 
deck  and  restore  river, 
park  and  paths  on 
surface* 

Alter  alignment  to  marge 
with  Central  Artery  spans 

Eliminate  curve-realign- 
ments; construct  separate 
south  bound  span  to  restore 
river,  park  and  paths  be- 
low new  Huntington  Avenue 
overpass 


2.3 


7o0  (potential) 


E„  Total  parkland  in  park  agency  titlo  to  be  recovered  for  public  park  use 


# 


Refer  to  Fig0  6  and  appendix 


F.  Proposed  Acquisitions 


-10- 


Description 

1,  Sears  parking  lot 


Ago  n  cy-I  ns  t  run  3  nt 
DFtf-Innar  Bait  Project 


2.  Watertovm  Arsenal  shoro    KDC-r.egotiation 
(including  edge  presently 
under  KDC  care  and  control 
easement  and  additional 
depth  to  provide  an  embank- 
ment of  200'  width,  ex- 
clusive of  road)e 

3e  New  Basin  Embankment 


Area 


lo°  Acres 


l8o0  (parkland  only, 
including  6o0 
existing 
easement) 


Go  Total  Proposed  Park  Additional 

Recovered,  in  park  agency  title j 
and  proposed  acquisitions 

Future  Total  Proposed  Parkland 

Expressed  in  terms  of  increase  over 
net  accessible  parkland,  I967 


Total 


APPENDIX  II--NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGING  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  NEAR  THEIR  R0NB 
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REGION 5_ 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS*  ENCAGING  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
NEAR  THEIR  HOME;  1900.    1970,   2000. 


I960     ■ 

1970 

2000 

Primary  Outdoor  Activities 

■ 

Competitive  Outdoor  Sports 

138,000 

207,200 

414,600 

Swimming 

113,000 

162,800 

312, 100 

Bicycling 

47, 100 

57,400 

88,000 

Picnicking 

37,80,0 

46,700 

73,600 

Attending  Outdoor  Sports 

34,000 

42,800 

69, 100 

Fishing 

29,400 

33,700 

46,800 

Boating 

22,800 

33,000 

63,500 

Ice  Skating 

17, 900 

28,200 

59, 100 

Horseback  Riding 

16,000 

•         21,200 

36,800 

Sledding 

15,500 

21,900 

41,200 

Hunting 

12,000 

12,600 

14,500 

"■     Attending  Outdoor  Concerts 

6,000 

8,400 

15,600 

Water  Skiing 

5,900 

10,000 

22,300 

Spow  Skiing 

600 

1,300 

3,400 

Supplementary  Outdoor  Activities 

- 

Walking  1 

208,200 

270,700 

458,100 

Pleasure  Driving 

200, 500 

257,700 

429, 100 

Sightseeing 

62,200 

84,000 

149,  300 

TOTAL 

960,900  ■• 

1,299,600 

2,297,  100 

*  Number  of  persons  at  one  time  on  an  average  weekend  day  in  the  peak  season 
for  each  activity.        includes  hiking  and  climbing. 
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REGION       5 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS*  ENGAGING  IN 
NEAR  THEIR  HOME;  19G0,    1970,    2000. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 


Primary  Outdoor  Activities 


Competitive  Outdoor  Sports 

Swimming 

Bicycling 

Picnicking 

Attending  Outdoor  Sports 

Fishing 

Boating 

Ice  Skating 

Horseback  Riding 

Sledding 

Hunting 

Attending  Outdoor  Concerts 

Water  Skiing 

Snow  Skiing 


1960 


TJ/' 138,  000 

M   113,000 

J 

Q  47,100 

l)  37, 800 

S)  .34,000 

^  29, 400 

\0j  22,800 

).|)       17,900 
/ 

l-Ci       16,000 
{-]     15,500 


!'-|  12,000 
\A  6, 000 
Is)        5,900 


Supplementary  Outdoor  Activities 


Walking  1 
Pleasure  Driving 
Sightseeing 
TOTAL 


M) 


600 


1970 


>) 


.-3 


I? 

I>) 

■■9 

it) 

IS) 


207,200 

162,800 

57,400 

46,700 

42,800 

33,700 

•  33,000 

28,200 

21,200 

21,900 

12,600 

8,400 

10,000 

1,300 


^  208,200 
•?/  200,  500 
/,•)       62,200 


966,900 


c 


270,700 


257,700 


84,000 


1,299,600 


2000 


2\  414,600 

1$  312,100 

Q  88, 000 

1j  73, 600 

g)  69, 100 

(D  46,800 

tj)  63, 500 

/&)  59,  100 

\fj  36.800 

b)  41.200 

lOj  14, 500 

19)  15,600 

uA  22,300 

It)  3.400 


l)  458.100 
^  429, 100 
^  149,300 
2,297,100 


*  Number  of  persons  at  one  time  on  an  average  weekend  day  in  the  peak 
for  each  activity.        includes  hiking  and  climbing. 


season 


113 


APPENDIX   ITI-- CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  AND   JAMAICA   POND  BOATING 
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PROBLEMS 


Throughout  the  report  I  have  revised  the  order  of  material  somewhat  to 
achieve  a  general  form  of  Introductory  Justification,  Problems,  Policies,  and 
Recommendations. 

In  the  most  obvious  places  I  made  clear  the  difference  between  the  Fens 
and  the  Muddy,  but  I  did  not  clarify  every  reference. 


FOREWORD 

Roy's  material  has  been  substantially  revised  to  comply  with  John's 
suggestions  that  the  context  of  the  Corps's  work  be  clearly  stated  and  that 
material  about  the  jurisdictions  affected  and  the  assistance  rendered  be 
separated. 


CHAPTER  I— TIE  SCENIC  CORRIDOR  TODAY 

,  Material  has  been  added  on  page  2  that  describes  +he  lack  of  connection 
between  the  Fens  and  the  Muddy. 


CHAPTER  III— SEVEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  LANDSCAPE  - 

View  2 — Continuity  of  the  River  Parkland 

The  Fenway  Neck  paragraph  on  page  32  is  based  on  the  Inner  Belt  solution 
worked  out  last  week  and  net  on  Roy's  material.   I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
expand  the  section  further  to  justify  the  simulated  joining  of  the  Muddy  and 
Fens  and  to  describe  whatever  specific  solution  Don,  Brown  works  out. 

In  discussing  the  Arsenal  and  the  Town  of  Watertown  (pages  37  and  38), 
Roy's  draft  implied  that  there  had  been  no  direct  conversation  with  the  Town. 
I'm  sure  there  should  be,  and  I  think  it  might  also  be  wise  to  check  with 
Harnett  Berliner  and  see  how  his  proposal  for  the  area  across  Arsenal  Street 
fits  in  with  Roy's. 

The  material  about  the  North  Terminal  Area  on  pages  38  to  k3   should  re- 
flect more  fully  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by 
Urban  Design  and  Transportation  to  work  out  an  alternative  traffic  scheme.. 

On  par;e  39  there  is  a  reference  to  "a  reconstructed  Warren  Avenue  Dam." 
I'm  not  clear  what  Roy  had.  in  mind. 

On  the  same  page  the  reference  to  Millers  River  should  be  checked  out — 
I  recall  that  John  Blackwell  said  that  it  is  beinr:  filled. 

View  3— The  Urban  Edge 

The  citation  on  pare  £6  should  be  checked. 


The  Potomac  and  Hudson  proposals  described  on  page  £7  are  sufficiently 
revolutionary  that  each  should  bo  described  in  greater  depth  and  with  creator 
clarity.   The  word  "jurisdiction"  should  be  defined,  for  example.   The  ques- 
tion of  means  to  these  vast  ends  comes  immediately  to  the  reader's  mind  and 
should  be  dealt  with. 

View  h — Transportation 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  policy  formulation ,  I  have  put  Roy's  dis- 
cussion of  it  at  the  beginning,  but  it  may  be  advisable  to  be  even  stronger.    ° 

To  make  clear  the  difference  between  the  expressway  system  and  the  MDO 
parkways,  I  have  divided,  the  two,  labeled  them,  and  discussed  them  separately. 

Roy's  material  about  depressing  the  Inner  Belt  has  not  been  revised  to 
reflect  current  policy,  but  page  66  needs  rewriting  to  describe  the  new  ramp 
scheme  that  Will  Noonan  has  worked  out. 

Pages  67  and  68  should  be  rewritten  to  make  a  strong  statement  defending 
the  Partan-Salvucci  transportation  solution  after  it  has  had  all  its  in-shop 
reviews  and  approvals. 

With  regard  to  changes  to  Storrow  Drive,  Will  Noonan  says  new  interchange 
ramps  at  Charles  Circle  should  be  constructed,  in  any  event,  (page  68) 

With  regard  to  "local  needs  as  expressed  by  Boston  and  Brookline^page  72), 
Will  tells  me  that  Brookline  has  since  backed  off. 

View  5> — Recreation  on  the  Shores 

Roy  did  not  finish  this  chapter.   There  was  to  have  been  a  section  de- 
tailing appropriate  treatment  for  each  of  $8   subsections.   Because  that  mater- 
ial is  not  written,  I  have  also  omitted  the  page  that  introduces  it. 

The  comparison  of  population  statistics  on  page  76  doesn't  work:   the 
comparison  is  between  the  city  in  I876  and  the  SKSA  in  1965  and  2000. 

View  6 — Recreation  on  the  Rivers 

I  have  shortened  the  last  section— Other  Activities  on  the  Charles  and 
the  Muddy  (pages  91  and  92).-  I  omitted  reference  to  continuity  of  the  Muddy 
into  the  Fens  and  edited  out  some  material  about  fishing  that  seemed  to  me  to 
be  inappropriately  detailed. 

CHAPTER  IV—PIAN  PROPOSALS  ALONG  TTE  RIVERS 

The  single  pages  introducing  each  map  have  not  been  written,  but  the  maps 
are  substantially  complete. 


PROBLEMS 


VievT  7 — Pol  bit  ion 

© 
John  Blackwell  gave  Roy's  draft  very  careful  review  and  made  a  number  of 
suggestions.  I  sent  the  marked-up  copy  to  Hoy  who  did  not  agree  with  most  of 
the  suggested  changes.  I  have  therefore  typed  up  the  draft  as  Roy  last  ap- 
proved it  and  listed  below  the  comments  Blackwell  made  and  Roy's  responses  to 
them.  I've  marked  and  numbered  the  text,  and  the  numbers  below  correspond  to 
those  numbers. 

1.   Blackwell  suggested  changing  "are  inseparable"  to  "have  causes  in  common." 

Roy--"Say  'inseparable.'   'Causes  in  common'  is  equivocal.  Sounds  heavy, 
too." 

(If  the  operable  word  is  "problems,"  Blackwell  is  right,  but  the  issue  is 
a  minor  one. ) 

2,  Blackwell  suggested  changing  the  sentence  to  read  "Pollution  abatement  in 

the  Charles  will  not  succeed  without  improvements  in  the  means  by  which 
Roxbury  and  Brookline  drain  into  the  Muddy  River  and  Stony  Brook.1.1 

Roy — "Your  change  seems  to  suggest  justification  of  continuing  existing 
systems.  Why  drop  the  keywords  'coordinated'  and  'controls'? 

o 

(Again,  blackwell  is  more  precise,  but  the  issue  is  minor.  Dave  Rundle 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a  reference  in  the  minutes  of  the  Sept.  26 
Coordinating  Committee  meeting  — page  C-3 — indicates  that  Brookline  plans 
to  increase  its  discharge  into  the  Muddy.  ) 

3.  Blsckwell— "Moreover,  there  is  no  single  measure  or  combination  of  measures 
that  can  be  expected  to  restore  the  waters  of  the  very  urban  Charles  and 
Muddy  Rivers  to  the  quality  they  possessed  before  urban  settlement." 

Roy — "Your  suggested  change  sounds  like  an  apologia  for  agencies  and  towns — 
like  Brookline — that  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  improving  'quality. 
Since  'the  quality  they  once  possessed'  is  perfectly  correct,  please  leave 
my  wording  in.   (We're  not  saying  '.  .  .  possessed  before  the  coming  of 
man'  ). 

(It's  a  matter  of  precision  again,  but  also  seems  to  reflect  an  issue  about 
the  standard  for  water  quality. ) 

o 

U.     Blackwell — "discharges  of  untreated  sewage." 

("Of  pollutants"  would  work  better,    given   the  wide  variety  of  problems 
talked   about  in    the   following   section.      Some   qualification  would  be  wise, 
however;  direct  discharge  of,    for  instance,   reservoir  water  isn't  a  pol- 
luting factor.  ) 


£.  The  draft  Blackwell  had  said  "flood  control"  here.   He  said  that  flood 
control  has  nothing  to  do  with  pollution. 

Roy — "Did  you  write  this  note  before  you  read  pace  99?  I  think  you  might 
add  'improvement'  to  the  heading  here,  and  leave  the  first  paragraph  in  on 
page  99.   (Sec  my  notes  there. )" 

(I  feel  that  the  heading  is  unclear.  As  regards  the  later  discussion,  my 
investigation  seems  to  back  up  Blackwell.   (See  below,  number  Hi.  ) 

6.  Blackwell  advised  scrapping  the  paragraph  and  writing  another  that  expressed 
support  for  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  now  to  do  what  Roy  recommends. 
He  says  the  separators  are  in  and  working.  He  also  remarked  that,  tech- 
nically, oil  is  littering,  not  pollution. 

Roy — "With  regard  to  oil  being  littering,  I  think  the  public  understands 
•polluting.'  Isn't  'littering'  a  bit  too  fancy? 

"With  regard  to  separators  in  and  working,  are  you  sure?  Then  where  does 
the  inch- thick  coating  of  oil  on  the  Lower  Basin  shores  come  from?  'Should 
seek  continuing  enforcement'  is  probably  a  good  way  to  state  the  case,  but 
it  should  be  stated.   Please  leave  the  paragraph  in." 

7.  Blackwell  says  "are  being." 

Roy — "How  do  you  know  they  are  being  thoroughly  investigated?  Why  shouldn't 
we  use  the  word  'should'?  As  a  matter  of  fact  (information  from  Dan 
MacComber  of  the  Corps,  biologist  in  charge  of  these  things),  ecology  was 
not  being  thoroughly  investigated.   Remember,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
°  ._  Boston  which  means  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  prod  the  'agencies.'   That's 
the. essence  of  'recommendation. '" 

8.  Blackwell  recommended  deleting  this  paragraph  because  relocation  of  the 
Boston  Marginal  Conduit  and  the  Cambridge  sewers  and  the  filling  of  Millers 
River  is  now  being  worked  on.   He  says  there  is  a  problem  of  pollution  of 
the  Harbor,  however,  and  a  possibility  that  the  Feds  will  cease  permitting 

the  solution  of  one  problem  to  exacerbate  another.   He  suggested  that  a 
statement  should  address  itself  to  what  will  be  done  with  wastes  now  at 
Leverett,  like  "They  will  go  to  Warren,  but  should  if  possible  be  handled 
in  some  other  way. " 

Roy — "Do  not  delete  this  paragraph.   I  don't  care  who  told  you  'the  prob- 
lem' is  now  being  -worked  on.   Both  Maguire  and  MDC  have  neglected  to  spell 
out  the  need  for  relocation  (probably  to  thin  out  their  extra  appropriation 
request  to  the  Legislature),  and  it  is  our  obligation  to  word  our  observa- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  forget  it  in  the  future]  You  don't 
need  to  go  into  detail  about  the  problem  of  relocating  waste  to  Warren, 
The  paragraph  as  drafted  sums  the  whole  picture  up."  ° 

9.  Black-well  sent  material  he  felt  was  relevant  to  these  paragraphs.   Considera- 
tion should  be  riven  to  any  changes  that  material  might  make  advisable. 

(It  is  attached. ) 


10.  Blackwell  suggested  "partly  the  result"  instead  of  "the  direct  result," 
because  the  entire  watershed  is  pretty  flat  and  the  drainage  area  is  not 
all  that  big,  so  the  flow  has  never  been  very  great. 

Roy — "'Direct  result'  is  absolutely  right.  The  language  of  this  report  is 
become  rapidly  equivocal." 

e 

11.  Blackwell  stated  that  it  is  Cochituate  and  riot  Quabbin  Reservoir  that  the- 
MDC  is  authorized  to  use.   He  recommended  omitting  the  paragraph. 

12.  Blackwell — "Doesn't  really  alleviate  pollution." 

Roy — "Then  why  are  they  building  them?  The  key  phrase  is  'help  alleviate.' 
We  don't  know  if  they  will  be  very  effective,  but  that  is  the  objective. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  say  'suitable  locations'  as  a  control  over  possible 
selection  of  unsuitable  areas  for  reservoir  construction." 

13.  Blackwell  says  that  storing  run-off  wouldn't  work  because  the  .drainage 
area  for  Jamaica  Pond  is  only  one  square  mile.   The  water  apparently  comes 

'  from  below,  almost  like  a  fountain. 

Roy — "But  describe  anyway  the  concept  of  introducing  reservoir  water  into 
Jamaica  Pond,  from  which  it  would  be  released  to  the  Muddy  with  a  possible 
waterfall  to  l-Jard's  in  spring  at  least.  Do  not  mention  the  waterfall." 

111.  Blackwell  recommended  checking  the  facts  further  before  including  this 
paragraph.  He  said .that  his  understanding  was  that  the  MDC  does  not 
lower  the  Basin  in  advance  of  storms  to  the  extent  that  salt  water  must 

0    later  be  admitted,  and  further  that  some  salt  water  has  always  flowed 
into  the  Basin  at  high  tide  because  of  improper  operation  of  the  sluice 
gates.  He  said  the  problem  arises  from  the  entrapment,  not  the  presence, 
of  salt  water  and  the  answer  therefore  lies  in  reshaping  the  bottom. 
I  called  Tom  llooney  of  the  MD°  who  operated  the  dam,  and  he  corroborated 
Blackwell' s  statement — saltwater  is  not  admitted  to  the  Basin  in  order 
to  raise  the  level. 

Roy — "My  information  for  the  paragraph  is  based  on  statements,  by  Max 
Straw,  Jim  Ayres's  series,  and,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  Charles 
pollution  by  what's-his-name  in  the  1938  number  of  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  Journal  (now  in  the  Planning  Library).   Tom  Mooney  may 
be  wrong,  or  shy." 

"With  regard  to  reshaping  of  the  bottom  to  avoid  entrapment  of  salt  water, 
whose  iriea  is  this?  Do  not  include  this  in  our  report." 

15.   On  the  basis  described  at  length  in  my  letters  of  Dtcember  21  and  January 
12,  Blackwell  suggested  omitting  this  paragraph.  o 

Roy— "Refer  to  my  January  3  letter.  We  do  want  a  fresh  water  surface 
stream.  And  it's  feasible..  It's  what  the  whole  report  is  about." 


16.  Blackwell  suggested  something  like  "The  debris  study  report  may  find  that 
Federal  participation  is  desirable." 

Roy — "Who  are  you  doing  favors  for?  Ijoave  this  in  as  a  recommendation . " 

Blackwell  also  said  that  the  Debris  Study  docs  not  include  the  Basin. 

Roy — "  I  phoned  John  Lind  to  find  out  the  limits  of  the  debris  study.  As- 
I  remember,  he  said  that  the  limits  were  flexible  and  agreed  that  we  might 
try  recommending  (my  recollection).   The  Corps  can  always  refuse,  you 
know.   In  any  case,  the  Corps  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  clearance,  so  it 
has  freedom  to  make  recommendations." 

17.  Blackwell  told  me  that  the  river  classification  had  been  set  and  suggested 
I  call  Tom  McMahon's  office  to  find  out  what  had  teen  decided  for  the 
Basin.   I  was  told  that  the  chart  shows  it  to  be  C  and  D  now  and  C  in  the 
future. 

Roy — "Lovely.  We  still  will  recommend  B." 


i 


